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The Horticultural Department. 
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lo the moath of Jane,is the time to layer 
such plants as are to be propagated by catch- 
ing rootfeom the vine or stem, Grapes will 
also doweven this date, though: they should be 
layered ‘im Marely or April: Buta variety of 
herbaceous »plantseadd bedding plants should 
now be layered for-naultiplying stocks, and also 
to keep them low and strovg growing. 








The practice of tayoltoi is a rr ange ove 
ond is fully explained by the above cut. Tate 
a slender ranner, ahd trim ft as here represent- 
ed, cut'a quarter or third’ slice in the sidé which 
is to be uppermost where it is to lie deepest iv 
the grotnd. Scoop out'a bed in the fine earth, 
lay the ‘vine carefully over, set a forked etick to 
bold the bow in the ground, cover the bedding 
place a little crowning, and if the point of the 
vine fs intehded to grow upright, seta stake 
heyond the tyering bed and train the vine upon 
it, as shdwn in the above cut. 





Premium Lists for the next Ohio State Fair 
have been diswibuted to Secretaries ofeCounty 
Agricultural Societies throughout the State, 
Let everybody procure a copy, and be: getting 
ready to compete for some of the premiums. 
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Tims \WuEN~70 Do 1t.—The time for inser- 
tion of buds into the stock for the} purpose of 
changing the kind of fruit, varies -with the hab- 
it and character of both the tree to b@ypropa- 
gated and the stock da which it is tobeworked. 
All buds, in order to be snecetefal, must, be well 
ripened—that is, the he 
formed, must have mg 
other words, the grow 
sent a continuation of % : 
its point. This ripening of buds occurs earlier 
|in some.varieties than in others; usually early 
| summer fruits ripen their buds earlier than win- 
ter sorts, Next, the stock in which the bud is 
to be inserted must bein a vigorous healthy 
condition, but apparently about to close. its 
season's growth. ‘Through cur northern middle 
States, the usual time to. commence budding 
the apple and pear is about the 10th to the Lith. 
of Afigast--Farther south they are~ia_condi- 
tion in June; and ‘so on all: the imteritiediate 
time, according to latitude and season; some 
seasons being earlier than otbers by six to. ten 
days, ' 

Such stocks ag grow late in the season, 
should be budded late; because as néw layers 
of wood are constantly forming with every bud 
of extension in growth, it follows, if the bad is 
inserted too soon, it must be covered and de- 
stroyed. Again, if the bud be inserted too late, 
the cambium has acquired consistency, the ripep- 
ed flow of sap is;checked, and the bud having 
no powers in unison, dies,. The quince, from its 
habit of growing very late ip the season, should 
be the last to. bud. 

To Prepare tar Bup.—lf it is necessary, in 
order to have the buds ready to meet the growth 
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of the stock, that the scion or — from which | 
buds are to be taken, shoald be made to hasten 
_. end | 
ym eight 


its maturing of the buds, Tu 
of the eho ové or two bads. 


Fig. 1. 


to twelve days the remaining buds will have 
ripened and fitted themselves for forming either 
new plants or branches. It this pinching is 
done early in the season, and the branch left to 
remain on the tree, the result is, the buds, after 
ripening, send out new branches, and make a 
sort of second growth. 


ted pcan | Cet 4 


Fig. 2. 





Seixcrixe Bups.—When cutting the scion, 
select healthy branches of mediam size in growth, 
and with full and perfect buds. Cut away the 
leaves, as in fig. 3, as soon as you have taken 
the branch from the tree, as the leaves rapidly 
exhaust the matter in the bud when its connec- 
tion is separated from the root, and thus impair 
vitality. The buds of the upright shoots of a 
tree are said to make more vigorous and np- 
right growth than buds from lateral choots; 
and buds from bearing trees are said to form 
fruit sooner that buds from young trees. We 
consider the truth of this as requiring more 
proof than has yet come to our knowledge; be- 

ieving that the vigor and condition of the 


young ‘tree, together with oi potarel habit, 


r 


Fig, 3. Fig. & Fig. 6. 

Materiats Necessary 70 Perroru Buppixe. 
—Bands or strings for tying the bud in its 
place after setting, are requisite; these may be 
of bass matting, such as is used in wrapping 
sheet iron or farnitare, and which may be also 
procured by getting the bark of our common 
basswood in the spring or early summer, and 
laying it awhile to soak in water, when the out- 
er rind readily peels off, and the inner bark 
peels into thio, strong, flat strips, that tie easily 
when wet; woolen yara, cotton-wicking and 
many other materials are used. Anything thin, 
soft and strong will answer. Bass bark is the 
best, and should always be wet just before us- 
ing. A knife (fig. 2,) with a thin blade, some- 
times rounded at the point, and at the opposite 
ead a wedge-shaped piece of smooth ivory or 
bone. 

How ro Bup.—Holding the stock in your 
left hand, and with your knife sharp in the oth- 
er, make first a perpendicular slit, two or three 
inches from the ground, om the north or east 
side of the tree, aad about one inch long; then 
at the top of that slit, make a cross cat (fig. 4,) 
then with the ivory end of the knife raise the 
bark a little at each corner below the cross cut, 
being careful not to injare the cambium or new 
layer or soft matter just underneath, Next take 
the scion in hand, set in the knife half an inch 
above a bud (fig. 1,) resting the thumb of the 
snife-hand on the sc on just below the bud, and 
make a drawing-ent just deep enough into the 
scion to cut out the bud and a very thin piece 
of wood with it (fig. 5,) bringing out the knife 
again half to three-quarters of an inch below 
the bud. This is the usual length, although 
the bark may be shorter or longer without in- 
jury or benefit. Now put the lowerend of the 
bud into the top of the opening made in the 
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stock, and slide it down, until the bud is a little 
below the cross cut. Next take your strip of 
bark or tieing, which should be (for ordinary 
sized stocks) about half a yard long, and com- 
steady, even, tight, but not hard ‘strain, until 
you have covered the whole of the cut and left 
nothing to view but the bud, (fig. 6:) then tie, 
by holding the last turn around the stock or 
tree in one hand, winding again with the other, 
tucking the end under ac it comes round and 
drawing all tight, 

Care Arrer Buppixe.—In about a week or 
ten days after budding the buds should be look- 
ed over, and if any have failed they may yet, if 
still growing, be budded over. 

Loostyc Sraines-—In about two or three 
weeks the striogs will require to be loosened. 
Some will have to be re-tied, as if not so done 
the rapid growth will break the strings before 
the bud becomes well united. Generally the 
strings may all be cut. loose in from three to 
four weeks after setting the bud.. This is done 
by passing @ knife perpendicular at the back of 
the bud or opposite side of the tree. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
A TALK ABOUT BOTANY, 


Fach season brings with it its lessons of use- 
fulness, as well as its peculiar pleasures, and it 
is as important to take advantage of the one as 
to enjoy to the full the other. The season of 
flowers is ever grateful to the heart. In the 
depths of the soul is enkindled a love for the 
bright and beadtifal blossoms, around which 
cluster happy thoughts and pleasant reminis- 
cences, This season is hot only full of life and 
beauty, bat each’ uvfolding leaf-bud and the 
opening petals say to the thoughtful observer, 
study my babits and characteristics, and thereby 
learn that which not only charms the eye, bat 
refines the taste and purifies the heart. 

The young are fond of flowers—each child, 
as soon_as it is old enongh, shonld have a little 
pateh of ground which it may call its own; 
this it should be tanght to cultivate with care 
and skill. Its love for the bright blossoms will 
induce it to watch the peculiar growth and 
structure of each plant; and long before the 
botany becomes.a part.of its studies, the child 
will be. as, familiar with the names of the di- 
visions of the home-grown plants as with 
the contents of its..mother’s thread basket, 
an article in daily use. The refining influence 
growing out of this intimacy with the floral 





world, is of no. trifling moment; perhaps it- 
is. searcely equalled by the advantage of the 
knowledge secured, which will spare the child 
months of toil when Botany is placed in its 
hands. The first lessons in Botany, to the youth - 
ignorant of the terms therein used, are dull: 
enough. Proper home instruction not only 
would facilitate progress, but the memory weuld* 
be daily strengthened by the exercise of the 
power of observation. 

A child can readily understand that a plant 
is a body endowed with vitality, that it is made 
up of distinct parts, and that every part has its 
peculiar name and use, The seed is buried in 
the ground; after it has lain there a few days 
and absorbed sufficient moisture, it swells and 
bursts. It is plaio to be seen, that from the 
seed is developed the radical, or root, and the 
plumule, or the ascending axis, more commonly 
called stem or trank, The radical turns down- 
ward, avoidiug the light, while the stem extends 
upward to seek the light which the radial is 
disposed to shun. At first the stem consists of 
a single leaf-bud, enclosed by rudimentary leaves: 
or scales to protect it from the insects or the- 
cold. As the stem increases in length, other 
leaves are developed; between the leaf stall 
(petiole) and the stem, leaf-buds spring up 
which become branches. Though the leaves of 
plants are uniform in color, they differ as widely 
in shape as do the various flowers. A few only 
of the varieties can be given here. The leaf of 
the peach is oval, while that of the lilac is cor- 
date, or heart-shaped. In the sweet-william the 
leaf is narrow and tapering at each end. Some 
leaves are auriculate, that is, have ear-shaped 
lobes at the base. Then there are the palm. 
shaped, fioger-sbaped, foot-shaped, and many- 
others, These are the simple leaves; a com- 
pound leaf consists of small leaves, called leaf- 
lets, Each little leaflet bas a distinct stalk and 
is articulated, that.is, joined to the petiole of 
the maio leafstalk. The May apple and peony 
are examples. 

The frame work of the leaf consists of nu- 
merous veins. Throngh these the sap which 
nourishes the plant circulates. These veins dif- 
fer in their mode of arrangement in the different 
plants; some run parallel from the base to the 
apex, as in the lily and the grasses. The rosé, 
the birch, and the chestnut are feather-veined. 
Then there are the net-veined, forked-veined, 
&c. Another characteristic of the leaf is the 
form of its margin; when it is even it is calleg 
entire; when notched like a saw, serrate; when 
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the edge bears the appearance of having been 
gnawed, it is erose. There are many ‘other 
modifications which need not be mentioned. 


The surface (epidermis) of some leaves—and 
indeed the whole plant—is sometimes smooth 
and glosey; again it is found very rough, or 
wooly. The rose-leaf is smooth, and in some 
varieties very glossy—these are called glabrous, 
The leaves of many kivds of honeysuckle are 
pubescent, that is, covered with soft hairs or 
down. The great wooly leaf of the mullein is 
no new thing to the school boy or girl. There 
are many other peculiar conditions of the epi- 
-dermis which must be omitted. If a green leaf 
is placed upon an object table under a micro- 
scope, the lower surface will be found to contain 
‘numerous little mouths (stomata) so minute that 
100,000 have been found within a square inch. 
‘These mouths have many uses; sometimes they 
perform the functions especially exercised by 
the roots, that is, absorb moisture to feed the 
plant. A slight shower, though it does not 
penetrate the earth, will revive the plant through 
the stomata. This can be proven by putting 
two leaves in a glass of water. Place the up. 
per surface of one in contact with the liquid, 
and the lower surface of the other; the latter 
will be found green and fresh long after the 
former is withered and dead. Exhalation, ab- 
sorption, respiration and digestion are performed 
by the leaves, Exhalation, in plants, corres- 
ponds to the perspiration of animals. Absorp- 
tion has been explained. Respiration is anala- 
gous to breathing in the living being, and by 
this process gases are absorbed from the atmos- 
pheric air, or evolved, as the condition of the 
plant demands. By digestion, the green tissue 
of the leaves, under the influence of the light, 
prepare the crude sap, and fit it for the purpose 
of nutrition. 

The crowning glory of the plant to the child 
is its floral growth. Eagerly it watches the 
gradual development of the bud in wstivation. 
The arrangement of the flowers upon the flow- 
er-stalk (peduncle) differe; some are terminal, 
others axillary. The tulip and peony are ex 
amples of the former, the rose ef the latter; in 
the Solanaceae, the potato tribe, the i:fores- 
cence is opposite the leaf. The peduncle may 
be simple or branched; if simple, it bears a 
solitary flower, if branched it may bear several 
flowers. Upon the peduncle are found various 
modifications of floral leaves. 


The flower bud issurrounded by a green cup 
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called calyx. The divisions of the calyx are 
koown as sepals. In the rose, this forms 4 cup, 
while in the pink it isan elongated tube. When 
the sepals separate, the corolla or crown is ex- 
hibited in all its beauty and fragrunce. The 
divisions of ‘the corolla are called petuls, each 
petal consisting of two parts—that answering to 
the leaf stalk is the claw—if the claws are uni- 
ted, a tube is formed, as in the phiox; the ex- 
panded portion is called the border or the flow- 
er-leaf. The petals and sepals together form 
the periaoth. Just within the perianth are 
found the stamens. These are thread-like or- 
gans, consisting of three distinct parts—the fil- 
ament or stem, the anther sitaated at the sum 
mit of the filament, and the pollen. The an- 
thers, which vary in form in different kinds of 
flowers, are composed of two cells, these cells 
contain the yellow grains of dust called pollen. 
The pistils occupy the centre of the flower at 
the termination of the axis. These are some- 
times numerous, though in some flowers only 
one is found. They also consist of three parts 
the ovary or germ, the style, and the stigma,— 
The ovary is the hollow part of the pistil, situ- 
ated at its base, and contains the seed. The 
divisions of the ovary are carpels. The styles 
are a prolonged part of the ovary, or the car- 
pels, and usually equal the number of the car- 
pe's. The stigma varies in form, but it is gen- 
erally globular. It is situated at the top of 
the style. Like the ovary and style, it may be 
simple or compound. 


Now let us go back and state the main bot- 
anical terms, which apply to the flower-plant 
from its roots to its crown of beauty—the flow- 
er itself. We will take for example the Spring 
Beauty, a little wild blossom which can now be 
found all through the woods, 


Beginning at the base of the plant, it con- 
sists of a root or radical; a stem or plumale, 
and the leaves. Then we come to the outer 
covering of the flower which is called the cup 
or calyx; next the corolla or crown; then the 
stamens, filaments, anthers, and pollen. With- 
in these are the pistils, ovary, stigma and styles. 

Let the mother take a simple flower and 
teach her child these especial points. It will 
soon beccme familiar with these terms. Each 
day will develop some new example, which will 
suggest topics of interest, thereby opening up 
new avenues of pleasure and profit which will 
prove of mutual benefit. Mary Day. 

On the Farm, 1866. 
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NAMES OF FRUITS. 


Mr. Barry, of Rochester Nurseries, writes 
to Mr. Merman Concerning the confusions in 
the science of pomology: 

Under this head you discuss the difficulties 
frequently experienced by Horticultural Uom- 
mittees in identifying varieties of fruits, and 
the existing evil of old fruits bei.g introduced 
ander new names. I cannot see how you hold 
either Pomology or Pomologists responsible 
for either of these evils. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing for 
Agricultural and even Horticultural Societies 
to appoint fruit committees who are not fa- 
miliar with the most common varieties. How 
ean the Science of Pomology farnish these 
committees a substitute for experience? It is 
not so difficult a matter for Botany to explain 
the difference between the Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry; or between the Apple 
and Pear; but it would be impossible, in my 
opinion, for Pomology to describe the different 
varieties of the Apple, Pear, Strawberries, 
Raspberry, etc., so that novices might distin- 
guish one from the other at a glance, on an ex- 
hibition table. I think the fault is more with 
the Committees than in the Science.’ 

As to the “seedling nuisance,” of which you 
very justly complaio, I do not think Pomology 
respousible for it either. The Pomological 
rule is, that “no new seedling fruit shall be en- 
titled to a name, or to pomological recom- 
mendation, which is not at least equal to any 
similar varieties of the first rank already known 
ete. 

That no new fruit can be considered as defi- 
nitely named until the same has been accurate- 
ly described in Pomological terms, by a com- 
petent Pomologist or Fruit Committee, or un- 
til such description shall have been published 
in at least one horticultural or Pomological 
work of acknowledged standard character. 

That before being. named, the quality of a 
new seedling frait should be decided by at 
least two seasons’ experience,” etc. etc. 

If new seedling fruit was carefully subjected 
to these rules, old varieties would not so fre- 
quently be introduced as new ones; nor fruits of 
indifferent character as possessing wonderful 
excellence. 

All rules, however, seem to be disregarded, 
Those who discover a new fruit, or a supposed 
new fruit, dispense with all ceremony, offer it 
for sale at a good round price, and it is dissemin- 
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ated as rapidly and successfully ag though it 
were recommended by the highest pomological 
authorities in the land. . Who is to blame for 
this? A credulous fruit-growing public; or, if 
not credulogs, at least willing to be. cheated 
rather than be behind. in procuring a new va- 


a 

is evil was, almost as great 20 years ago 
as it is now, and like a great many others that 
cannot be cured must be endured. The public 
get cheated frequently, both by. new fruits at 
home, and new fruits from abroad; but, in look- 
ing back over the last quarter of a century, the 
real acquistions are so many and so valuable, 
that our numerous disappointments are almost 
forgotten, While it is to be regretted that so 
many errors or frauds are committed we must 
all rejoice at the existence of that spirit of en. 
terprise which lends seedlings so much enconr- 
agement, and without which indeed errors could 
not be perpetrated, This is not. offered, how- 
ever, as an extenuation of the crimes of decep- 
tion and carelessness both of which deserve 
severe censure; and I hope the Horticultural 
press will not be loth in bestowing it where. de- 


served. 

To which Mr. Meruan adds: 

We have often written seriously on the want 
of some better system of classifying fruits,—not 
so much that the novice might know at a 
glance the names of fruits, but that we who 


have some pretentions to pomolo knowl- 
edge, might not so often be led astray as we 
are. The Editor of this journal does not even 
except himself. We thought a lighter article 
might attract attention, where the heavier ones 
have failed; and we are glad it has brought 
forth the very good suggestions of Mr. B. 
Now to show the necessity of some better 
system. Ata recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, a set of three ap- 
ples were presented to a company of veteran 
pomologists,—not novices. No one knew 
them positively. The writer of this pronounced 
one Rhode Island Greening, another Tewkes- 
bury Winter Blush, probably, and the other un- 
known. They were all from the same branch 
of the same tree! Some of the fruit were large 
and green, some small and rosy; some with 
green ribs, some with deep pink sutures; some 
with sweet white flesh; and so on. Yet, after 
the truth was made known, it was clearly seen 
that, amidst all these extraordinary variations 
of the same fruit, the calyx and calyx basin, 
the stems and stem basins, were so nearly alike 
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in all, that they might be taken generally as the 
most fixed characters on which to found dis- 
tinctione, in a system of classification. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE AMONG 
FRUIT TREES. 


The employment of the ground where young 
plantations of trees are made in strawberry 
beds is not to be recommended. We notice 
that this course is being adopted by some, 
and more especially by thuse living in the vicin- 
ity of villages or where there is a market for 
the sale of the. frait. They argue that the 
trees need some cultivation and as the growing 
of strawberries for market is extreemly profit- 
able, a very lucrative business can be carried 
on in the sale of fruit while at the same time 
the trees aré growibg and matdring, amd the 
work laid out on the strawberry ‘beds is of 
equal benefit to the plants and the trees, Now 
there is scarcely any plant that exhausts the 
vegetable manure in the earth more rapidly 
than the strawberry, and hence ‘it is observed 
that these beds require frequeotly a change of 
ground, that is, to be removed to a soil where 
the vegetable manure has not yet been con- 
sumed. 

Some have affirmed, also, that the strawber- 
ry throws off excrementitious matter unfavor- 
able to fruit trees; but be that as it may, there 
can scarcely be a doubt as to the fact that 
strawberry beds and fruit trees do not, thrive 
well together, at least ou the part of the latter. 
Of the pear we cap speak from experience, 
having tested the matter as an experiment. 
How far a judicious course of manuring or 
doctoring up. the land, to supply the waste of 
organic matter, might have obviated the diffi- 
culty we are unable to state, but can only give 
the fact that apparently healthy and thrifty 
trees, upon good soil, when subjecting the land 
to strawberry culture, were checked fn their 
growth, became sickly and failed. 

It isa question whether high manuring, or 
the forcing system, applied to young trees, is 
very good policy, In our cold, bleak climate, 
where the mercury in winters frequently falls to 
10 degrees below zero, it is necessary that the 
growth of trees be slow and the wood made 
annually more mature than in temperate cli- 
mates. We have tried both plans—the forcing 
system and a moderate thrift or growth—and 
the latter always with the best results. Young 
plantations of trees require that the land be 





thoroughly caltivated from year to year; but 
there are other crops besides strawberries that 
pay well and can be advantageously grown in. 
the intervening spaces, Any of the various 
root crops, if the trees are not large, will come 
in play, and as they require thorough cultiva- 
tion and do not exhaust the soil largely of its 
fertilizing elements, they are not objectionable... 
When visiting those excellent farmers at the 
Oneida Community last year, we observed that 
beans were planted among the young trees and 
were informed that the crop was regarded as 
one of the best that could be grown in con-- 
nection with the trees. The bean crop does 
not shade the ground so much as root crops, 
and in this respect there is 9 decided advantage,. 
while their culture serves equally well in pro- 
moting the thrift and health of the tress. We 
do not know how far the experience of others. 
accords with our own in regard to strawberry 
culture among trees, but may remark bere that 
while visiting the great fruit region of Western. 
New York, the past summer, we looked over 
the seed farm of Mr. Haywarp, of Rochester, 
when this very question of strawberry culture 
was put by a friend to Mr. Haywarp, and his. 
advice asked, Mr. H. replied promptly and 
decidedly, thet strawberry eulture among a 
young plantation of trees would be fatal to: 
their thrift and success, and he advised our 
friend to abandon the idea of growing the 
plants in connection with his young orchard.—. 
Utica Herald, 





Puant Lice Kittep sy Lapy Buos.—Hav- 
ing seen it several times stated that the little 
insect known as the lady-bag would keep plants. 
free from spiders and other vermin, I last year 
put a lady-bag on to each of three'coffve plants 
which hed begun to be infested with lice. The 
bugs remained on two or three rows of the bed 
during the whole of the season, and these rows 
were entirely free from vermin, while the other 
part of the bed was badly damaged by lice. — 
If the lady-bugs were instrumental in this mat- 
ter, they may be considered as friends of the 
gardener, and their presence should be consid- 
ered a blessing. ‘I'bey might be made especially 
serviceable to house plants. This bug, as you 
probably know, is of a reddish yellow with black: 
spots, and is about the size and shape of 
half a good sized pea, and multitudes can be 
found in early summer on alder and other 
bushes —Cor, Vt. Farmer 
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THE BLACK KNOT, 


In the course of a long article on the various 
theories of Black knot on plam and cherry trees, 
Bens. D. Waxst, the well known Entomologist 
of Rock Island, Ill. gives the substance of his | 
views and observations as follows: 

“The old, dry Black-knot remains on the 
tree for many years, and the place to look for 
new Black-knot is on such trees as have been 
already attacked and are loaded with Black- 
knot, without being as yet completely killed 
by it. 

Ist. 
knot is pretty well developed, and may then be 
readily distinguished from the old by its dull, 
opaque, brown-black color while the old is coal 
black and more or less glossy. When cut into, 
it is fleshly inside, like an apple, but not juicy, 
and of @ pale gteenish yellow color, with fibres 
radiating from. the axis.of the twig, while the 
black-knot is internally hard and woody, and of 
a reddish-brown or rust-red color, The brown 
black color of the external surface is retained 
till the last week in July, when the surface of 
the new Black-knot becomes gradually covered 
all over with little, coal-black, hemispherical 
plates about the size of a pin, each of which is 
a diatinct fungus, named long ago by Schwei- 
nitz “Swheeria morbosa.” Even og the old 
Black knot this fungus may be readily seen, at 
any time of the year, covering its entire surface. 
So far, I have added little to the information 
already published on this subject, except by 
the specification of dates. But in addition to 
these facts, I discovered that about the last.of 
July or the first of Aagust, there grows from 
each fungus on the surface of the Black-knot a 
Jittle cylindrical filament about one-eighth of an 
inch long, which no doubt bears the seed of 





“spores” a8 they are technically termed, of the | 


fungus, and that these filaments very shortly af- 
terwards fall off and disappear, leaving behind 
them the hemispherical plates, which alone had 
been hitherto noticed by the Botanists. In an- 
other Epipbytons fungus, which grows com- 
monly and abundantly in Illinois on the Red 
Cedar, bat which differs from the Bhack-knot in 
being attached to the twig by a very short 
stalk or pedunele, and in being roundish and 
externally of a reddish-brown color instead of 
elongate and black, there is a precisely similar 
phenomenon; except that the plates and fila- 
ments are very much larger, and that each fila- 
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By the middle of June the new Black- | 
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hind it, In a single specimen of Black-knot 
noticed Anguss 6th, I discovered that the fila- 
ment; not only covered the entire surface of 
the Black-knot itself, except where a few of 
them had already fallen of, but that they were 
thinly studded over the twig for an inch or two 
above and below the swollen black part; thus 
proving that the fungus sometimes extends 
rather further than on a cursory view it would 
appear to do. Towards the middle of August, 
the new Black-knot, having perfected its seed, 
gradually dries up and is internally of a redish- 
brown color. In other words, like so many 
other annual plants, it dies shortly after it 
has perfected its seed, just as a stalk of wheat 
or of corn dies shortly after the grain is ripe. 
2d. During the months of June and July 
I collected from time to time numerous speci- 
mens of the. common “Uurculio,” which many 
persons had previously bred from Black-knot, 
I bred for the first time therefrom no less than 
five distinct species of insects, none of which 
eould be considered as gall makers, but for a 
single true gall-maker; and I can confirm Dr. 
Fitch’s assertion, that. some specimens are 
wholly free from larve of any kind when cut 
into. 


COAL TAR, ETC., FOR INSECTS. 


At a late sitting of the Imperial Agricaltural 
Society of France, M. Chevreul communicated an 
interesting paper by M. Lemaire on the use of 
coal tar and phenic acid (also called phenol and 
earbolic acid) in destroying parasites and rid- 
ding both plants and animals of them. A very 
small quantity of phenic acid, benzine, or alka- 
line, will destroy mycrophytes, (mold, microsco- 
pic mushrooms, &c.,) and a great many radiata, 
mollusea, insects, and vertebrata. All the infe- 
rior creation avoid the emanations of thoze sub- 
stances. M. Lemaire commends, in the case of 
the oidium, for instance, that three per cent. of 
coal tar be intimately mixed up with earth or 
sand and laid about an inch thiek all round 
the rootof the vine. Some twenty vines treated 
in this way yielded an excellent crop, while an 
equal number adjoining the former, and left 
to themselves, had all their grapes utterly de- 





st 
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two different cases present themselves: either 
the plant is as yet free from them, or it has al- 
ready been attacked. In both cases the above 





ment when it falls off leaves a ragged scar be- 


mentioned coal-tar sand will perform its office, 
it is said, with infallible efficacy. Snails, slugs, 
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larvee Or perfect insects will avoid all plants 
thus protected so long as there iy a volatile 
principle left in the coal tar, which, when ex- 
hausted, should be renewed. 

This sort of coal-tar powder has another re- 
markable effect. When introduced into the soil 
in proper proportions, it will not only cause all 
insects to disappear, but also increase the vigor 
of the plants themselves, If manure be watered 
before being dug into the earth, with water 
containing one-thousandth part of phenic acid, a 
similar but less durable effect will be obtained, 
M. Lemaire also says that corn and all dry ag- 
ricultural produce in gardens or barns may be 
saved from the ravages of moldiness or noxious 
insects by merely impregnating the air with the 
emanations of phenic acid. 





OIL TO KILL INSECTS. 


Many years ago we were interested in some 
experiments made by some medical stadents on 
the destruction of insect life by oil. The slight- 
est drop of sweet oil put on the back of a hor- 
net, beetle, bee or similar thing, cansed its in- 
stant destruction. We were told the breathing 
pores were closed by the oil, and life was liter- 
ally smothered out, In after life greasy water 
was always a favofite mode with us of destroy- 
ing insects,—and we have repeatedly urged it 
upon the readers of this journal. Yet we are 
astonished to find how little the bint has been 
acted on. Almost every day we meet people 
who ask how to destroy this insect or that, and 
our drawer is filled with similar inquiries; and 
to all the idea of grease or oil seems as new a 
one as if we had kept the matter a most pro- 
found seeret. 

Of the millions of people in the United States 
how few are there who would not “give any 
thing,” as they say, to know how to keep away 
the cabbage fly from their seed beds;—yet about 
a tablespoonful of coal oil put in a common 
garden water-pot of water, sprinkled over the 
seed bed, when the little jumping beetle is no- 
ticed as having appeared, will instantly destroy 
the whole brood. 

In short we have no doubt that coal oil, well 
diluted with water, is death to all kinds of in- 
sects, and there is no reason why it should not 
be in‘as general use as tobacco is for killing 
aphides—more valuable in fact because it can 
be applied in so many cases where smoke can 
not. 

One great point in favor of coal oil is that it 





acts asa matiute to vegetation, while dealing 
out death to insects. We have seen cabbage 
beds nearly destroyed by the cabbage fly, have 
the whole crop of beetles destroyed almost in- 
stantaneously, while in a few days afterwards 
the plants, as if by magic, would cover the bed 
with luxariant leaves. 

We may add that any oi] is as good as coal 
oil, but that being likely to be more easily ob- 
tained when wanted, is recommended; also care 
must be ,used to keep the water in the pot 
stirred when used so that a portion of the oil 
gets ont as the water runs-— otherwise the oil 


floating on the top of the water will stay there- 


till all the water goes out, and only the oil be 
left for the last. For this reazon a, syringe, in 


many cases, will be preferable to the water-pot.,. 


as the oil and water will have a better chance 
of getting out.— Gardener's Monthly. 


GRAPES IN THE SOUTH. 





A correspondent of the Southern (Miss.) Ru - 
ralist makes the following statement concerning 


“From a trial of the Catawba, after six years, 
I am convinced it will not auswer in this loca- 
tion—Centerville, Miss, I had abont 1500 
vines planted un land with every exposure— 
well subsoiled, and prepared in the most ap- 
proved manner. At the taird year they bore a 
tolerable crop, after which about 25 per cent. 
died annually, ond now I have not more than 
50 living. I know that for wine nothing cay 
excel the Scuppernong. I wish to plant the 
same ground in that grape. It is quite equa) 
to any other for the table, only too rich and 
cloying, and for wine I think without an equa!. 
Now can you say as much for the Concord? 
If, from your experience, you know the Concord 
will do, I will try some of that variety. Wil! 
the vines of that variety live a reasonable time, 
and will the grape not rot as the Catawba 
does?” 

To which the editor replies: 

“We coincide fully with our correspondents 
views about the Scuppernong as a wine grape 
for the South. All things considered, we think 
it without a rival for this purpose. For the 
table there are some other varieties that we 
prefer, forémost among which stands the true 
Herbemont Madeira. The Lenoir, Black July, 
Ohio, and one or two other kinds that we have 
séeti in cultivation, as the Warren or Herbe- 
mont, are comparatively worthless. As o mar- 
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ket grape for the million, nothing is comparable 
to the Concord, We have cultivated it under 
@ great variety of circumstances for the last 
twelve years, and have always found it reliable, 
We have seen no disease either of fruit, or vine 
during all that time. Our main vineyard con- 
sists of 2500 Dianas, 5000 Concords, and 1000 
of all the other sorts.” 

— And we, too, can give our unqualified en- 
dorsement of the Scuppernong grape for a deli- 
cate wine, as we have tested it from the 
mountainous regions of North Carolina, bat 
we presame it would not do north of that State. 
“There is now open an excellent field for the 
culture of this grape, and a sure reward in store 
for the parties who may engage in it with an 
intelligent enterprize, 





IN THE GARDEN. 


The plants of the garden are growing apace, 
and need the watchful care of the gardener, 
both in keeping them free of encroaching weeds, 
and in training such as need supports or other 
assistance in their early growth. 

Cassaas for fall or winter use may now be 
planted out. The soil for cabbage should be 
rich and fine, and free from foul hamors which 
breed club-root, To avoid this common mal- 
aday, before setting out the plants, dip them 
iu a bath of moderately strong, cold sdap-suds, 
in which soot from a wood fire has been plenti- 
fully sprinkled. If the’ young cabbages are in- 
fested with blue lice take a sprinkling pot and 
shower them with a bath of weak lime water. 

Tomators.—As soon as the vines begin to 
spread, lay small brosh-wood under them, or 
rather stick small brysh about the plants like 
pea brush, so the vines may spread away in a 
slanting direction and be kept clear of the 
ground. When the tops attain to considerable 
size pinch off the ends to make them grow 
stocky. A good use can be made of cast off 
hoop skirts, by inverting them over the tomato 
plants and supporting the upper hoops with 
stakes, so the vines will fill the inside space. 

* ‘Tas Barer Favirs, like blackberries and 
raspberries, have now made the young canes 
which are to serve ag bearers for the next year. 
‘These should be thinned out by removing all 
superfluous shoots, leaving only enovgh to 
make the stock complete after the bearing wood 
of this year shall have done its duty and been 
cut away. This will ensure more thrifty canes 
and prevent a too heavy draft upon the present 
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beariag wood. The tall, succulent young shoots 
of the blackberry should, be tied to stakes or 
rails, to prevent them from being blown over, 
as they break off very easily in this stage of 
their growth. ; 

Tue Grape Vixss are pow in a condition to 
require constant attention. The young shoots 
in fall foliage, and set with fruit bunches, ex- 
pose, a broad surface to the action of winds 
and are often weighed down by their own lux- 
urianee of growth. To protect them from dam- 
age they must be tied to supports. Always 
bave a knife or scissors in hand, when going 
among the grape vines at this season, and clip 
off all little shoots that you do not desire to 
have grow. Do not neglect this for several 
weeks, and then go in to butcher the ram, 
pant vines, but nip the superfluous shoots as 
they spring out from day today. This will 
keep the vines in proper shape, and send the 
strength where it is needed. Do not cut away 
the leaves upon a grape vine, but nick out the 
superflaous lateral shoots. Leaves are essential 
to the growth of the frnit. 

Tue Bue Pesrs.—There seems to be no sure 
remedy for keeping off bugs and flies from the 
tender plants, which does not involve the strict- 
est watchfalness. With some sorts of these 
pests of the garden, some people claim to have 
found a remedy in the use of kerosene oil, by 
saturating rags and placing them near the 
plants; others dip a feather in the oil, and touch 
the plant with it. Others protect their young 
cucumber and melon vines by,a covering of 
some gauzy stuff over the top of a shallow 
box. But farmers will seldom practice any of 
these methods; for such the practice most like- 
ly to be adopted with success, is to go among 
the vines every morning early, while the bugs 
are stiff with cold and dew, jar the plant by a 
light snap of the thamb and middle finger, 
when the buge which are secreted on the under 
side of the leaf will fall upon the earth, where 
they cap be caught in the fingers and immedi- 
ately killed. In our own practice we have 
found this the easiest way to get along with the 
little striped bug on the vines. 


Hess ro raz Acre.—One hundred fowls are 
as many as should be quartered upon a single 
acre. As high as one hundred and fifty have 
been kept, bat for success in breeding and pro- 
dacing eggs, at least one square rod of greund 
should be allowed each fowl, and more than 
this would be better.— Bement. 
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The Agricultural Department, 


GAS-HOUSE LIME. 


TALK AT N.Y. FARMERS’ CLUB. 








Soton Rozinson—The best way to apply 
gas-house lime is to spread it thickly upon 
Canada thistles or some other weed pest that 
you wish utterly to destroy. It is unsafe to ap- 
ply it anywhere else about the farm, unless it 
has lain exposed to the weather one year or 
more, and then who can say it is of any use? 

Gas-house lime, when first thrown out, is 
worse than useless for a farmer—it destroys, 
rather than fertilizes the plants. The only way 
to make it available is to expose it for a long 
time to the atmosphere—at least four or six 
months, Spread out a few inches thick, and 
turn over and over several times, that it may 
be thoroughly aired and washed by the rains. 
Then take it in time of a droath, when in a 
condition of dry powder, and apply it to the 
land, or store it ina very dry place for future 
use, in the same way, and for the same purposes 
you would gypsum. It will not pay to haul it 
far and put it through these manipulations, 
where plaster and pure lime are as cheap as in 
most parts of this country. 

P, Quirn—I shall disagree somewhat with 
Mr. Robinson upon the use of gas-house lime. 
We have used some 2,000 bushels upon Prof. 
Mapes’ farm within tha past nioe years. I con- 
cede that in large quantities it will kill vegeta 
tion, It killed two or three oak trees where it 
was piled. I think in large quantities it would 
destroy Canada thistles or any other weed.— 
Spread thinly upon the surface, say at the rate 
of 12 bushels per acre, in autumo, [ think it 
beneficial to our State red lands, and worth all 
it costs. . 

Joun G. Bercen.—We visited the farm of 
Andrew K. Hayes, Winslow, N. J., and found 
that he had used gas lime largely for the pro- 
duction of clover, and last year upon a clover 
sod he obtained 42 bushels of wheat per acre. 

Soon Roprxson reiterated the statement 
made by B. B. French, Washington City, who 
asserts that a plentiful application of gas lime 
under his plam trees prevented the ravages of 
the curcalio, and was the means in hig judgment 
of securing him a bountiful supply of fruit. 

Dr. Trreiz said he had no faith in the ap 
plication to prevent curculio, as the animal 
would live in a strong solution of lime or tobac- 
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co, Mr. Bergen thought there was no reason: 
to doubt the positive statement of a gentleman 
of ‘veracity like Mr. French, nor could he see 
why an article strong enough to kill Canada, 
thistles might not kill or prevent carculio. 

Prof. Tr.raan—As much of the offensive 
odor of coal distillation is embodied in the 
lime, that may account for its being offensive to 
insects, as we know that strong odors, as thbac- 
co, camphor, &c., will keep them away from any 
locality. 

The editor of the Scottish Furmer says of 
gas-house lime: Let the desired quantity of 
gas-lime be procured at least four or six months. 
before it is to be applied to the fields, and let 
it be laid down in some place allotted to itself, 
where it will have the full benefit of the atmos- 
phere, as well as being exposed to all the rain 
that may fall; let it be spread out thinly to the 
depth of from 8 inches to | foot, and turned 
over at least three or four times during the 
first two or three months, and any time after a 
continuation of drouth, when, in all probability, 
it will be perfectly dry, let it be gathered to- 
gether and placed in a dry shed where there is 
no damp, otherwise it will become like mortar» 
and consequently unfit for being either incor- 
porated with farm-yard manure or being spread 
over the land. If the foregoing directions are 
attended to, the action of the atmosphere in 
conjunction with the moistare from the rain 
will thoroughly remove all injarions gases, or 
those which may not be removed pass into com- 
binations which are totally harmless. 

—We once saw a lot of gas-house lime 
damped it a field near the city, which kept up 
such a loud smell for six months that it was 


voted a large-sized nuisance, It costs more to 
make it available than it is worth. 


A Wonperrci Tatr.—tn the birch wood of 
Culloden, Scotland, there is a remarkable tree, 
well worthy of note. About thirty yeas ago 
a young giant of the forest was blown down, 
and fell across a deep gully or ratine, which it 
completely spanned, and the top branches took . 
root on the other side. From the parent stem 
no less than fifteen trees have grown up perpen- 
dicularly, all in a row; and they still flourish in 
their splendor, while the parent stem evinces no 
token of decay. Several of the trees are not 


less than thirty ‘feet high. The tree is a birch 
fir. 


If your swine have hog-cholera, cure them,. 
or else don’t cure the bacon. 
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OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE, 


In reply to a correspondent of the German- 
town T'elegraph, last fall, the editor of that pa- 
per said that all things considered he did not 
think a hedge of Osage orange cheaper than a 
post-and-rail fence, or so good. To this Tuomas 
Meenay, the well known arboriculturist replies: 

Iam not surprised at your opinion, I be- 
lieved in the same way myself up to a very re- 
cent period, and there are many highly intelli- 
gent agriculturists of the same opinion; and if 
we look at. hedges as. generally seen, with very 
good reasons for the faith they hold. Becom- 
ing satisfied that the fault was in the manage- 
ment rather than in the fence, I haye made the 
question a practical one, and have had the op- 
portanity within the past twelve months of 
examining hedges in Pennsylvania, New. York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, and Indiana, and 
am well satisfied that when properly managed, 
hedges or “liye fences” are cheaper, though 
timber for post-railing can be had for the cut- 
ting, and infinitely more satisfactory. 

Not to go too far away from home for an il- 
justration, I would refer to a few miles of Osage 
vrapge fence on.the farm of Henry Kogle, of 
Marietta,.in this State, which is so thick from 
bottom to top that a Wren could scarcely find 
its way through, and the first cost and subse- 
quent attention is less thar. a post-and-rail fence 
would require. Indeed, in orfe point, Mr, Eno- 
gle’s fence stands extremely pre-eminent, for 
while neighboring, farmers bad their lumber 
fences totally carried away by last fall’s inunda- 
tion, his live fence remained uninjured. 

A well made, hedge, properly attended to, 
will cost less to make. and. less to keep in order 
than any kind of lumber fence. It will be 
strong enough to turn cattle in three or four 
years, It will not have vacant spots by plants 

dying out. It will not need posts or rails to 
patch unpleasant eyesores. Its roots, will not 
penetrate very far on either side, Nor will it 
be objectionable in any shape or form; though 
as usually seen it hag all these objections and 
perbaps more, . 

Every one knows what the cost of a post-and- 
rail fence is: I will therefore only point out the 
cost of an Osage Orange, and, the comparison 
-can be readily made by apy ope, . 

Before the war, when seed was readily ob 
tained from Texas, and there was little demand 
for plants in this section, the best quality plants, 
one year old, brought feom $5 to $10 per 1000. 
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Now that seed is scarce and demand great, 
they. bring from $10 to $15, No doubt ina 
few years the price will fal] again; but for the 


.| Sake of putting the, point the strongest in favor 


of the lamber fence, we will put the price of 
plants at the highest figure, $15 per 1000, 
which, set about six inches apart, would cost 
$150 per mile.* Unless the soil be unusually 
bard or stony, two men will set one mile in 
three days of ten hoars, which at $2 per. day 
will make the first cost of one mile of hedge 
$162, The first year all the attention required 
will be to mow away the weeds twice during 
the season from about the hedge, which will 
cost $5. The second season $5 more. This 
is all the attention it should haye—nv trimming 
or cutting being given to it. This brings us 
up to the early part of the second winter, and 
tle plants will have made strong straight shoots 
six or eight feet high. During this wiater they 
are to be layed. _ This consists in cutting each 
plant balf way through, about six inches from 
the ground, and laying them over in a line one 
over another. From below the cut very strong 
shoots will spring up straight through the re- 
clining branches, and make an impenetrable 
jungle which nothing but cannon ball can 
easily penetrate, This laying will cost perhaps 
$10 per mile. Aboat Jaly of this season the 
hedge is mown ‘into shape, which is that of an 
inverted, V. . This shape is essential to a cheap 
hedge, not only because it has. buat two faces 
against @ square top’s, three, but because it is 
the only form which will enable a good mower 
to cut it with a sharp scythe, which he can doa 
mile of in two days, or say $5 more.t Here 
you havegt, the epd,of the, third summer a 
hedge that will tara cattle, and be a beautiful 


*While ‘examining an Osage hedge on the 
grounds of J. Park Alexander of Akron recent- 
ly, he said, if, he was, to set a. new hedge, with 
his present experience, he would set the plants 
two feet apart and they would fill all the bot- 
tom space better than, when set near together. 
—Ep, 0. F, 

+A more important consideration for this 
form of hedge is that.the lower branches may 
all reach out to catch the dews and rains, 
which is essential to their healthy growth. If 
the bottom branches are overshadowed by the 
top, they: will become puny, fall behind in 
growth, and finally die ont, and leave gaps 
which must be filled by foreign material, as no 
new plants will, grow in an old hedge.—Ep, O. F. 
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sight, for $187; or in case it might be said 
that I have calculated for experts at the labor, 
whea only “greenhorns” could be had, say $200 
for the mile when perfected; or 38 cents for 
every ten feet of a fence which has not the “get- 
over-me-if-you-please” expression of your post- 
and-rail, when your bergamots or your pippins 
are just painting their autumn cheeks; and one 
which will not allow the most hungry hog ac- 
cess to your cornfields, but will defy the strong- 
est freshets to wash away. 

There is one more objection likely to be 
made—“They starve the ground on each side.” 

Physiologists teach, and observing agricul- 
turists well know, that “the roots of trees ex- 
tend but little farther than their branches.”— 
When an Osage Orange hedge is neglected, so 
that the plants run up say fifteen feet high, the 
roots will extend eight or ten feet on each side; 
but when the hedge is kept down to its proper 
height of say five feet, three or four feet on 
each side is as far as ever any apparent injary 
will result, which is little farther than is now 
usually left by the sway of a swingle-tree in 
plowing against a fence, or by necessary head- 
lands. 

For my own part I am fully convinced that 
when the simple art of keeping and planting 
hedges as I have detailed, is properly under- 
stood, the whole country will be raled with 
them, and lumber fences be the exception, par- 
ticularly now when so many thousand miles of 
fences are going to decay, but which will serve 
to make a slight protection to young Osage 
hedges until their second or third year. 





A PATTERN FARM. 


At a meeting of the Mass. State Board, 
some months since, Mr. Huntington of Hadley 
read a report of farming matters in his neigh- 
borhood from which we take the following 
items concerning the farm of Mr. Green, which 
is worthy of note: 

“If I were requested to point out a pattern 
farm, all of of whose operations are well bal- 
anced, where no one crop is caltivated at the 
expense of others, but the grand object is the 
highest condition of every field, wheré neatness 
order, thrift and independence are obvious to 
the most careless observer, I should not go be- 
yond the limits of my own town. It lies upon 
its eastern verge, and has an eastern exposure, 
being separated from the alluvial portion of the 
town, by @ considerable elevation. Mr. Green 





(the owner of the farm) began his farming op- 
erations about forty years since, with the pur- 
chase of a tract of twelve acres of brush pas- 


tare to which, the next year, he added a tract 


of wood land of thirty-six acres. This he 
cleared off and brought into cultivation at 
once. Since then he has been making addi- 
tions, until now, he with his sons who are set- 
tled around him, have over two hundred acres 
under their skillful monagement. 

He has practiced from the first mixed hus- 
bandry, directing his efforts constantly to the 
production of the greatest quantity of grass 
and the different kinds of grain, not for sale to 
much extent, until converted into beef, pork 
mutton, butter, cheese, etc. He raises his own 
stock chiefly, and in this way avoids something 
of the disappointment of his neighbors, who, 
after feeding their stock through the winter, 
are sometimes compelled to sell for little or 
nothing more than they gave for it the previ - 
ous autumn. Of late he has added a flock of 
sheep to bis other stock, principally for the pur- 
pose of raising lambs for the market. His 
sheep and cattle, though chiefly grades, are 
bred with great care and skill, and with refer- 
ence to the special purposes for which they are 
designed. The milking qualities of his ewes 
are as carefully regarded as his cows, and as he 
claims with quite as much reason. The readi- 
ness with which his stock is taken by the 
butchers, shows the saccess to which he has 
attained both as breeder and feeder. 

Mr. Green dates his first marked success in 
agricultural operations, from the time when he 
began the use of lime. He became interested 
in a kiln some six or eight miles distant, and 
for several years used it largely, Its effect was 
very marked in begining in white and red clo- 
ver, while the grain raised by him was almost 
uniformly better than that of his neighbors 
who used no lime. 

Clearly perceiving that with tis system the 
amount of his income would depend in a great 
measure upon the amount of grass that he 
could raise, he made this a matter of the firs>- 
importance, and finding his own experience to 
corroborate the aseertion that manuared land 
will produce a mach more nutritious hay thap 
unmanured, he commenced and has followed 
the practice of top-dressing until he now bas in. 
permanent mendow a lot of twenty acres, which 
for the quality and quantity of its produce is 
probably not often equalled by any of the 
grass lands of the low river valley. 
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His present method of using lime is to com- 
post with earth and manure, and is somewhat 
as follows :—He has two receptacles for man- 
ure, viz: the cellar and the barn-yard. Both 
are well supplied with absorbent, generally 
earth. After planting the whole is worked 

. over, and with the cellar manure, is mixed about 
a hundred pounds of plaster to five or six loads 
of compost, while the yard manure gets double 
that quantity of lime. The yard manure is 
worked over twice during the summer, and that 
in the cellar three times. In the autumn it is 
hauled out, the permanent grass lands receiving 
a dressing every year equal to five or six ox 
loads per acre, and distributed in such a way 
that the part that gets the plaster compost this 
year shall have the lime next. Mr. Green 
thinks a light dressing every year better than a 
heavy one once in two or three years. 

On sach lands as are not in permanent mow- 
ing, a rotatiow system is pursued, corn being 
the first crop and oats or rye the second, seed- 
ing with white and red clover and timothy, after 
which it lies in mowing or pastare until it veeds 
breaking up again. For the corn erop the 
same manure is used as for grass, at the rate of 
twelve or fifteen loads per acre, and applied in 
the hill. This for his sheep pastures. Those 
on which the cows are fed receive an addition- 
al dressing of green manure, to make up for the 
loss occasioned by the yarding of cows over 
night. 


WHEN TO CUT WHEAT. 





The usual practice among farmers is to let 
wheat stand, before it is cut, until the straw is 
entirely changed in color from green to yellow 
and the grain has become hard, and nearly or 
quite dry. Numerous experiments have been 
made in this country, but more particalarly in 
England, to determive at what period of ripen- 
ing it is best to cut wheat, having in view the 
greatest yield of grain, and that of the best 
quality, It is well known to those who have 
investigated the subject, that the ripening of 
the seed consists entirely of certain chemical 
processes, which we cannot here attempt to ex- 
plain, that are of importance to be considered 
in order to make the moat of the crop after it 
has been grown. The immature grain of wheat, 
in its early stage, is found to be mixed with a 
milky fluid, which gradually changes its consis- 
tence from this milky state to one more firm 
and solid. These experiments have been insti- 





tuted to determine with accuracy at what period 
of this change the grain should be harvested to 
secure the greatest advantages, The unanimous 
opiuion appears to be, that if grain is cut soon 
after the straw below the head bas turned yel- 
low, while the lower part of the stem is still 
green, and the seed yet remains in a soft and 
doughey state, the grain will weigh more to 
the bushel, and yield a greater amount from a 
given space of ground, that more and better 
flour is made from it, and where the straw is to 
be fed to stock, it is relished better and is more 
nutritious than if the grain was allowed to 
stand until it became fally ripe. 

These experiments have been so frequently 
made, and with such uniform results, that we 
feel unwilling to let the coming harvest pass. 
without again reminding our readers of the fact. 
A very carefal series of experiments were made 
of this character, some years since, in York- 
shire, England, by Mr. John Hannam, and he 
sums up the loss by shelling, and in the weight’ 
and quality of the grain, from letting it stand 
until fully ripe, equal to $6 per acre—a sum, or 
even half of it, that should not be lost sight of 
by the farmer —Rural World. 





TIME TO CUT TIMOTHY HAY. 


C. S. Patne of Vt. writes to the N. Y. Far- 
man’s Club: “The question should not be, at 
what stage will it prodace the most wieght, or 
balk, or, perhaps, nutriment, if that natri- 
ment is turned to a hard crusty shell of wood 
and cannot be made available to the animal 
that consumes it. Such hay may be best for 
a city consumer, where he cuts, and, perhaps, 
steams it to make it tender, but I think not for 
the farmer. 1 have noticed that animals are 
more fond of hay cut at least before all the 
heads are ‘in blossom. I have noticed that if 
after feeding such hay you change to ‘timothy 
cut after the seed is ripe, they will look at the 
feeder, as much as to say, I want.something bet- 
ter, .And then again you will find the mice 
will burrow in sach hay, aod you will, find it 
fall of chaff and ehankings, A man of, my ac- 
quaintance cuts his timothy mostly before in 
blossom, and always finishes before it is, out, of 
blossom, and it is astonishing to see how much 
stock the balk, of his hay will keep, the hay 
looks almost like green grass his sheep and 
cattle fat on it, and so farfrom, the sod deteri- 
orating it is improving every year and he winters 
more stock on the same number of acres than 
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any farmer I am acquainted with. His crop of 
srowen is almost as good as the first crop.” 

Aurrep Youxc writes:—“My father cut 
timothy when in full bloom, and I know that, 
he fatted cattle on that kind of hay, without 
grain, or other feed. Also one of the best dai- 
rymen in this township says that cows will give 
much more milk fed on early mown hay than 
late. I have always believed that ripe timo- 
thy was oot much better than straw. It is 
what I call grass straw, being woody and fibrous, 
with but little nutriment.” 





EARLY CUT HAY FOR 


Mr. Lewis, one of the best dairymen of 


COWS. 


Herkimer Co., N. Y. says he bas demonstrated | 
from actual experiment that early cut hay is ev | 
ery way better for milch cows than hay as or | 
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It is generally necessary to feed this fire with 
some fresh fuel from time to time. But one 
man can keep a large number of trees thus 
burning, and will get twenty or a bapdred trees 
down thus much quicker and easier than he 
could otherwise do. In a similar manner when 
the tree is cut down, it is cut into pieces by be, 
ing burned in two. A bole is burned into the 
log from the top, and another from the side 
till they meet as before described, when the 
perpendicular hole acts as a flue and the hori- 
zoutal one furnishes the draft. | lt ofien bap- 
pens that in burning a large tree into lengths 
for saw logs, there is not more timper wasted 
than would result from the chopping of a log 
with aa axe. 





AMMONIA IN MANURE. 


In a ton of well rotted manure there is a tri- 


dinarily harvested, and an additional feed of | fle over a pound of free ammonia, apd iu fresh 


meal, Indian meal was bad in its effects. He 
had formerly fed it and its usc had always given 
more or less trouble with stock. It was a fruit- 
fal source of garget and ether inflamatory dis- 
eases. Since he’ had abandoved the use of 
grain and depended upon kay made from early 
‘ut grass, nicely cured, his cattle had escaped 
the various troubles to which they were sub- 
icet on tbe other course of treatment, and their 
condition as to flesh was all that could be de- 
sired. He thought farmersin time would come 
to see the advantages of securing hay of this 
character, since it approximated very nearly to 
grass in pastures, and contained all the elements 
for the development of milk, flesh and muscle 
.in connetion with a high degree of health. 





FELLING TREES BY FIRE. 


The idea of burning down a tree six or eight 
‘feet in diameter, and green, would fave seem- 
-ed to be 28 sifiply absurd ‘and ridiculous 
But the thing is doné in Oregon every duy at 
a vast ‘saving of time and labor. The opera- 
‘tion is done in this wise: A hole is bored in- 
to the trees horizontally, the’ nearer the ceéb- 
ter the better.” Then directly under this hole 
another is bored at an angle of elevation such 
that the holes meet together near the centre of 
the tree. <A coal of fire with a little kindling 
is introduced into the orifice thus formed, and 
the upper one performs the functions of a chim- 
ney. The heart of the tree is dry, and contains 
a considerable amount of pitch, and when ma- 
oipulated .as I have described, burns briskly.— 





manure, three quarters of a pound, while of 
ammonia in the form of salts which can be de- 
composed by lime, there is in the seme rotted 
mauure a trifle over a pound and a quarter, 
aud in fresh barnyard mapure, nearly two 
pounds. If spread on the groped in dry and 
warm weather, the free ammouia woul no 
doubt eseape, but the loss from this course late 
iu the fall would be extremely slight. Sappose 
that twenty tons of manure are applied to the 
acre, and the free ammosia to escape, we 
should lose 15 pounds of ammonia from the 
fresh manure and 20 pounds from the rotted, 
which would amount to more than the war tax. 
Couldn’t afford it anyhow. 





Screwine on Iron Nuts—Nats have some- 
times been found so tight that no wrench could 
remove them. “This was becanse they had been 
held in the hand till they became warm, and be- 
ing then applied to very cold screws in wiuter, 
they contract by cooling while on, and thus held 
the screw with an immovable grasp. Always 
avoid putting a warm nut on a cold screw; and 
to remove it, apply a large héated iron in con- 
taet with the nut, so as to heat an@ expand it, 
and it will loosen at once—or a cloth wet with 
boiling water will aecomplish the same purpose. 


In England and Wales, twenty-seven letters, 
on an average, were delivered to each person, 
through the Post Office, during 1865. 


The intelligence. and education of a people 
are the passports of a country to eminence and 
prosperity. 
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HORSE BREEDING. 


BY C. L. MARTIN, BELOIT, WIS. 


In selecting animals to breed from, great cure 
should be taken that they are free’ from disease 
of any kind, or if any exist, that it can clearly 
be traced to an accident, and net from conge- 
nital malformation, hereditary predisposition, 
or natural weakness of the part: Temper, also 
should be considered, for it is an undoubted 
law of nature, that ‘like begets like; therefore 
breeders should be particularly careful not to 
breed from animals with qualifications they 
would not wish the animals to transmit to their 
progeny. The best time of the year at which 
to put the mare to the horse is early in June, 
so that the foal may be dropped in May; the 
weather by that time being sufficiently warm, 
and it allows time for the colt to become strong 
enough to resist the attack of the flies in sum- 
mer, and the cold of the ensuing winter. I! 
have been told, and have tried, many recipes 
and nostrums to insure a mare being stinted 
after taking the horse, bat have never found 
avy to succeed better than feeding, &e. 

‘The mare should not be too fat, having been 
previously, for a week or two prepared by a lit- 
tle spring grass; and if a working mare, by a 
diminution in the quantity of grain fed; or, if 
in a city where grass can not be easily obtained, 
a bran mash given daily, which may be made 
by pouring boiling water on a quart or two of 
bran, with a handful of oats, and given when 
suffitiently cool; also the administration of a 
sinall dose of aloes, from one to four drachms, 
varying according to the size of the animal. 

She then being at use may be taken to the 
horse, and upon her return placed in a quiet 
paddock or loose box, for eight or nine days, 
and the cooling diet, continged. She should 
then be again tried, and if not at use, we 
may fairly conelude she is stivted, and may 
be worked or not at pleasure; requiring no par- 
ticular attention vetil the Ofth month, when she 
should receive a liberal allowance of grain and 
all her food be of the best quality—quality 
and quantity being what is- required; for hav- 
ing to support both herself and fcetus, a stimu- 
lative and nutritiots diet will materially assist 
the development of the latter; and if worked at 
all she should be used quietly up to the last 
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month, when she should be tutned loose in a 
paddoek or placed in a Idose box, with a sac- 
culent though nutritious diet-—such as cut grass, 
chopped carrots, mashes, &c., and a diminution 
in the quantity of grain until after foaling, when 
it may be continued. 

The mare should be allowed to ran with the 
colt for three or four weeks, when she may be 
worked lightly, but the colt must be shut up, 
and upon no- consideration be allowed to rap 
by the side of its mother, for while the bones 
and sinews are soft the slightest concussion 
will cause ring-bones, strained tendons, curbs, 
and many other ailments, that the colts of this 
country are subject to; and which, I believe, 
arise chiefly from the foolish habit cf allowing 
them to run onthe hard road, and plowed 
ground by the side of dams, independently of 
the annoyance of running in people’s ways, and 
their liability to accident, 

The colt will not require any other food than 
the dem’s milk, and what grass it can eat, until 
the sixth month, when it should be weaned, for 
the mother’s sake, if she is again in foal; and 
also for the colt itself; for by this time not on- 
ly will the milk have deteriorated in quality, 
but the stomach and bowels of the colt will 
have uudergone a change, so that they will not 
be adapted for a milk diet, which would disav- 
range their natural functions, causing acid se- 
cretions, the formation of worms and other par- 
asites, leading to an attack of inflammation, and 
a train of other bad symptoms, ultimately ter- 
minating in death. ‘The colt being weaved 
will require a liberal supply of some kind of 
grain and other food—lI prefer oats and good 
meadow hay. As with the mare, I leave the 
quantity to the judgment of the individual, so 
much is depending upon the size and tempera- 
ment of the animal, and other circumstances 
It should also have a halter upon it every day 
and be led about for afew minutes; and though 
the lesson be ever so short, it will make the 
colt tractable and accustomed to being handled. 





Tue First Grare Grower.—The earliest: 
account of the cultivation of the vine is fonnd 
in Genesis IX, 20:—“And Noah began to be a 
husbaudaian, and‘planted a vineyard.” Weare 
uot informed as to the kind or quality of the 
grapes he planted, but we have abundant testi- 
mony that they made good wine in which the 
alcholi¢ element ‘was amply developed. The 
country in which Noah resided is ‘supposed to 
be Armenia, still famed for tis grapes and wine. 
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' .- | For the Obie Farmer and Cultivator. 
THE RIGHT SORT OF A COW. 


‘I will give you a memorandum of the doings 
of my Big Cow for the past seven days, and 1 
wish you to say if she will do to keep. I have 
shown her to you several times; you will doubt- 
Jess remember her from her great size. She is 
ten years old this spring, was got by the Short 
Horn Bull brought here from Kentucky by the 
Nye Brothers, I canvot recall his name, nor 
the name of his breeder; was said to be thor- 
cughbred. Her dam was a cow owned by C. 
L. Hoyt of Painesville, bred in Trumbull coun- 
ty, near Warren; was said to be by a Short 
Horn Bull, out of a cow which was a cross be- 
tween Ayrshire and Short Horn. The dam of 
my cow shows both strains of blood strongly, 
aud is an extraordinary good milker, as are all 
her calves. I believe she never had a ball calf. 
By this you see my cow is nearly three-quarters 
Short Horn, the balance Ay.sbire. She is run- 
ving in the field just east of the house in good 
pasture, June grass, timothy and white clover, 
with five other cows, two horses and 124 sheep; 
Goes not have any extra ‘ced or care, and is 
rilked by an Irishman. She dropped her calf 
on Friday, June Ist. We thought she gave a 
<ood quantity of milk, so we commenced to 
weigh it, with the following result: 


Morning. Nigbt. Total, 


Lbs. Lbs. 
40 

4034 

42 

40 

41 


Total seven days 


A VOTO GO POR GAP wisp « sttg nde dsdip onde tisdosed 83.7 Lbs. 
“ ‘“ Milking ° 


* Had a feed of shorts these three days. 


The cow is evidently very uneasy and does 
not give her milk readily, as her calf is with 
another cow meantime, and is where she can 
sce it readily, being kept in the atable where the 
cow is milked. Now the question is, how much 
would she give if put on extra feed and given 
extra care? Her milk is very rich, and the 
cream as “yellow as gold,” as says Cormixz, and 
you know she is'‘a competent jadge. [Well we 
do! Ep.], By the old rule, “A pint’s a pound 
the world round,” the average is over twenty 
quarts to a milking! . The weights given are of 
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strained milk. Nowtell ps, will she do to 
keep? 03/710)! Wit F. Gare. 
Painesville, June 15, 1866, 
— Without going into particulars, we should 
say such a cow would answer for people of 
moderate ideas.—Ep. 





TO REMOVE WARTS ON MULES. 

I have had twenty years’ experience io han- 
dling mules, and believe them to be the most 
subject to old fungus warts than any other ani- 
mal; and after having thrown away lots of dol 
lars to farriers to remove or cure them, I finally 
began to experiment on them myself, and hav- 
ing found a remedy that I do know to be good, 
I will give the benefit of my experieuce: 


If the wart is not too large, that is, covering 
too much surface, tie a small wisp of horsehair 
around it for a day or two till it begins to irri- 
tate the skin. Then take a stick of caustic pot- 
ash, that can be procured at any drugsiore, and 
eccircle the wart once a day for three days, and 
if it eats too badly, apply a little grease of avy 
kind to check it, and your wart is soon gone. 
If the wart is too large to irritate the surface 
with horsehair, just begin with the caustic 
alone—it will take a little more time.—Cor 
Prairie Farmer. 





Trovete with tar Cows.—If anything ia 
regard to the fatality of cows soon after calv- 
ing has appeared in your columns, I must have 
overlooked it. If the question has not been no- 
ticed, will you or some of your correspondents, 
suggest the cause and remedy? The best cows 


‘| and those in the highest order are the mdst 


likely subjects. Apparently everything is right 
at calving, but in less than 24 hours the cow 
is down to rise nO more. The case is now a 
pretty well defined case of dry morrain, and it 
is almost impracticable to effect a passage. Is 
the case dry murrain or is inflammation of cer- 
tain organs the origin, and marrain only a con- 
sequence? What is the proper treatment be- 
fore and at the time of calving? A few bints 
from you or some or your correspondents moy 
be of great value to others as well asto G. 
Jefferson Co., June 1866. 





“Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” 
asked the master of an infantschool. “I have!” 
shouted a six-year-old, at the foot of the class. 
“Whero?” “On the elephant!” was the reply. 
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\\ | decorate the walls of every room with portraits 








For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


How little mankind erjoy this life, com- 
pared with what they might enjoy, by simply 
expending a little labor and care, around and 
within their homes; they might become para- 
lises as far as it i8 possible for anything on 
earth to become a paradise. And another in- 
centive to making home pleasant, is the untold 
influence which it has in moulding the charac- 
ter of the young, and they who have children 
cannot value their character too highly. Oh! 
what a duty there is for every parent to do, 
which, alas! too often remains undone. I need 
hardiv hint that that duty consists in making 
ome the pleasantest place on earth. COhb'ldren 
ind youth require pleasure and{must bate, it and 
if there is no pleasare at-home, they will seek 
it elsewhere, and it is a lamentable truth that 
they too often seek it in the exciting scenes of 
a ball-room, the horse race, the gambling table 
the whiskey saloon and the scenes of other fash- 
ionable resorts, which they frequent just be- 
cause they there find gay eompany and plenty 
of fun. But what isthe result? It is not long 
‘hat a youth Jeads such a life before he becomes 
reckless and dissipated, home is forgotten in 
the more exciting scenes in which he mingles, 
s000 reputation and character are gone, next 
fortune and happiness go, and last, but. oh! not 
least the soul is ruined, and ruined forever! 

Ob, friends, above all else in the world, try 
lo make home pleasant and attractive, do not 
by the repulsive and cheerless appearance in 
and around your homes, and your own selfish 
morose and sullen temper, destray all pleasures 
and enjoyments, besides driving your children 
to misery and ruin. I repeat it, do not be so 
wicked and foolish, bat jast go to work in the 
rigbt channel; surround yout home with neat 
and tasteful yards and gardens; plant evergreens, 
shrubs and flowers profusely by every walk, at 
every door, snd arrange them in pictaresqe and 
beautiful groups over the eutire:yard; have 
a cage of sweet little canaries to claim a 
place on the veranda and a share of your love; 








and landscapes, procure a library of choice and 
usefal books; drive every selfish and angry word 
or look from your home, and let true love rule 
overall, and my word fer it, you will soon be 
surprised to see how peaceful and pleasant life 
is, And then those children of your's, how 
they will love and cling to such a home! no 
foolish ideas of running away will every enter 
their heads. Aad in after life, with what sweet 
memories will they look back upon the days 
spent in and around its hallowed influence! 
How their hearts will yearo for a home like the 
home of their childhood! and this yearning will 
lead their heerts to seek a heavenly home, which 
far surpasses in joy and peace the most perfect 
home that can be sought for on earth. Ob 
yes! above all other earthly things, strive to 
make Home the most pleasant, peaceful and St- 
tractive. J. A. ConvERsE. 
Darby Creek, Ohio, May, 1866. 
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’ A PLEA FOR SLEEP. 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


We are aware that some would-be wise 
teachers insist that though sleep is to a certain 
extent necessary, yet the amount is determined 
mainly by habit, and that all should accustom 
themselves to as little sleep as possible; and 
that in fact the higher we progress in knowl- 
edge and virtue, the less sleep we should re- 
quire. It is no doubt true that persons of a 
highly excitable and nervous temperament 
seemingly need less sleep than others, yet they 
wear out much more rapidly—are restless, ex- 
citable, fretful—neither enjoying life as they 
should or permitting others to do so, they be- 
come prematarely old or die an early death— 
consequences not at all to be desired. 

Ours, especially, is a feverish, impulsive na- 
tion.—Whether'in childhood, youth or matare 
years, we are alway too much in a hurry to en- 
joy life as we should do. There is a painfully 
eager striving after something yet to come, the 
influence of which is most disastrous. Disas- 
trous because we thas lose the enjoyment of 
the blessings already ours, and unfit ourselves 
for ‘the enjoyment of the anticipated good, 
by forming sach a habit, that if that is attain- 
ed, it will be seized not as a good in itself, but 
simply as a stepping stone to something yet to 
be grasped. Disastrous also, because it affects 
the health and the spirits, till we become in- 
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capacitated and even disinclined to make others 
happy about us. 

The English nation might perhiaps be bene- 
ted by admonitions as tothe folly aad *wieked- 
ness of spending time unnecessarily in sleep, 
but Americans need more repose—both of body 
and mind. They need to be induced to devote 
fewer hours to business and care, and more to 
amusemeuts, and especially to sleep, for it is 
then both mind and body best regain their 
equilibrium, 

Different constitutions require so different 
treatment that one cannot decide with certain- 
ty how much sleep another needs. From six 
to eight hours is considered by most writers as 
the average required by persons in health. It 
is worse than folly to spend more hours in sleep 
than nature requires, yet in our country we be- 
lieve it is @ more freqnent error and a far more 
serious one, tu abridge the hours of sleep too 
greatly, Sleep is certainly “natare’s sweet re- 
storer,” and in a healthful state of the system 
uothing will usually so speedily restore the flag- 
ging energies after unusually severe labor, men 
tal or physical, as an extra amount of sleep. 

Children especially we think should be en- 
couraged to sleep as many hours as they are in- 
clined to sleep soundly, aud this not only in in- 
faney, but until they have attained their growth. 
They will be less likely to be precocious men- 
tally or nervously, their physical systems will 
be pretty sure to have a better development, 
and their mental also. We know one father 
who insisted that his children should have no 
more sleep than he took, but the consequence 
of course was, they grew peevish and puny till 
this course was abandoned. 

We need not add that sle p is of more value 
when tuken in the quiet daekness of the night 
than at other times, and that a well ventilated 
room, a cool bed or mattress and thin pillows 
are desirable. If troubled with sleeplessness, 
a cool bath before retiring is invaluable, 





Moss ox FLow#r Pors—Ladies who are 
fond of cultivativg flowers in the house, will 
find great benefit to the plants by spreading a 
coating of moss over the earth in their flower 
pets. This keeps the water from. evaporating, 
and the temperature more uniform. Tea grounds 
are often used for the same purpose. Where e 
flower pot sets in a saucer, with a hole in the 
bottom of the pot, put a little sand in the sau- 
cer and cover itwith moss,and you have e 
simple and admirable arrangement.— Ez, 
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SCOLDING NEVER DOES GOOD. 


Ta the family, in the school, in the pal t, in 
pra teabinas oamge doa to an evil only, 
ome: good, but much evil, to the scolder 
scolded. It is @ nuisance that not ov- 

iy ought to be abated, but abolished, plucked 
up by the roots, and driven out of every house 
and consigned with all other offspring of totab 
depravity, to outer darkness and destraction.— 
{t is the worst possible mode of improving the 
habits of children, and no parent who ever in- 
dulges in it, has the satisfaction of knowing 
that scolding benefited his family. It irritates 
them at the very moment when their heurts 
and minds should be conciliated toward good 
resolutions to amend. It sets them up in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of their parents and fills 
them with aversion to what is good. 
no sense in scolding. 
folly as 


There is 
It is a weakness and a 
well as a sin, aud a very small amount 
of reflection and reason would convivee any 
rational person that it would be better to go 
out on the north side of the house on a bitter, 
windy day, and blow against a northwester 
than to fret and scold at children to muke them 
good. It is breath spent in vain. 

It is just as foolish in the school as in the 
family. A scolding teacher is not fit to be a 
teacher. The same qualities are needed bere 
as ina family, to govern and improve the young. 
Every well-ordered house and schoo! have their 
rales, and to those rules penalties are append- 
ed. Firmness and fidelity are esseutial to order 
and success. Scolding parents and teachers 
are like barking dogs who never bite. “I tel} 
you now,” says one of these scolders, “if you 
ever do that agaic, I'll take you in hand 
and give you such a thrashivg as you never 
had.” ‘The thing is done again, and another 
scolding, not the thrashing, follows. In a well 
governed house, correction is inevituble upon 
transgression. It is administered in a spirit of 
kindness, of gentleness, of regret, that tells 
more powerfully than blows. “Whip me, fa- 
ther, but don't ery,” was the heart-burst of a 
boy who loved the parent about to punish bim 
for bis fault, Punish the child who does wrong 
but do not scold him, Never scold anybody. 

And the very last place into which this vice- 
should be brought is the pulpit.. ‘I'v show the 
people their sins is .a pastor's duty. ‘To give 
them line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little;und sometimes a great deal,is the week- 
ly and imperative duty of bim who is set as an 
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overseer of the flock. But this may be done 
and done well without betraying a spirit that 
suggests the idea ef scolding. Reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and patience, but 
this is not scolding. Reproof may be admin- 
istered with the most effect when mingled ‘with 
love, and then the love rises above the reproof 
so as to win the love of those who are re- 
proved. But the most effectual way to get 
people to church is to render the services at- 
tractive, and seek the blessing of God on ser- 
viceg and hearer. If people are driven to 
church by keing urged, they may be vonstrain- 
ed by a sense of duty, but it is better for them 
to enjoy it us a privilege. It is better for them 
to say 
“T have been there and still would go, 
Tis like a little heaven below,’ 

than to go under constraint because they have 
heen denounced from the altar for staying 
away. And such is human nature, that some 
refuse to go under compulsion, who would have 
gone had they been left to themselves.—Ire- 
nacus in NW. ¥. Chserver. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

It is of no moment, as a matter of pride or 
perfectness in herself, whether she knows many 
languages or one; bat it is of the utmost that 
she should be able to show kiodness to a 
stranger, avd to understand the sweetness.of a 
stranger's tongue. . It is of no moment to her 
own worth or dignity that she should be ac- 
qnuainted with this science or that; but it is of 
the highest that she should be trained ip habits 
of accurate thonght; that she should under- 
stand the meaning, the inevitableness and the 
loveliness of natural laws, and follow at Jeast 
one part of scientific entertainment, as far as 
that bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which 
ouly the wisest and bravest men can descend, 
owning’ themselves forever children gathering 
pebbles on the boundless shore. 

It is of little consequence how many posi- 
tions of cities she knows, or how many dates of 
events or names of celebrated persons—it is 
not the object of education to turn a woman 
into a dictionary; but it is deeply necessary 
that she should be taught to enter with whole 
personality into the history she reads; to_pie- 
ture the passages of its vitally in ber own 
bright,imagination; to apprebend, with her fine 
instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dra- 
matic relations which the historian too often 
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only eclipses by his reasoning and disconnect: 
by his arrangement; it is for her to trace the 
hidden equities of divine reward, and catch 
sight through darkuess, of the fateful threads 
of woven fire (?) that connect error with its re- 
tribution, 

Bat, chiefly of all, she is to be taught to ex- 
tend the limits of her sympathy with respect 
to that history which is being forever deter- 
mined, as the moments pass in which she draws 
her peaceful breath: and.to the cotempory ca- 
lamity which, were it rightly mourned by her, 
would recur no more hereafter. She is to ex- 
ercise herself in imagining what would be the 
effects upon her mind and conduct if she were 
daily brought into the presence of the suffer- 
ing which is not less real because shut from 
her sight.— Ruskin. 








DOMESTIC CLEANLINESS. 


On one occasion sickness prevailed in a fami- 
ly, which failed te obtain relief from any of the 
various remedies administered, but upon one of 
the paves’ of glass being broken, and not re. 
paired, av immediate improvement became ap- 
parent, resulting in ultimate good health. 

In a fishing town in Cornwall, England, some 
of 'the houses in the narrow streets were in such 
a filthy condition from the negligence of ‘those 
who oectpied them, that the sanitary inspector 
considered it necessary to require the inmates 
td move into an open field, many of whom were 
already sick of cholera; they immediately be- 
gan td improve. Mésnwhile the houses were 
cleaned out, swept, washed, and then thorougb- 
ly whitewashed; but no sooner had the fami- 
lies moved ip, than the disease began fo spread 
and assume a ‘more malignant character; the 
people were again removed to the field, to sléep 
and cook and eat in the open ‘air, when the 
same prompt improvement in their edndition 
was mabifested. It seemed that although the 
houses were cleansed, the yards and gardens 
areuud bad been the recipients of offal of vari- 
ous kinds so long that the very earth was sat- 
urated with the elements, of the “disease. 

Caseg are recorded in standard medical books 
where whole. families have been stricken with 
disease in a few days, and examination discov- 
ered that the house drains had given away, and 
emptied themselves partially into the well from 


wbich the, family derived all its, gupplies of 


drinking anc ¢ooking water. This was also the 
case in two English prisons, causing within a 
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day or two an epidemic dysentery throughout 
the establishment, which immediately ceased on 
a supply of better water. 

The difference between cleanliness and the 
want of it, about a house, is demonstrated in 
some of the model lodging houses in London, 
standing in the midst of unbealthfal surround- 
ings; for in these houses the number of deaths 
is just as many as in the immediate neighbor 
hood, 

It may be well to know what is an excess of 
sickness or death in any locality. In the Isle 
of Wight, one of the healthiest places on the 
globe, in a promiscuous population, for every 
thousand persons, fourteen died in the course of 
a year, from the ordinary sickness of humanity. 
In the model lodging houses, above referred to, 
about thirteen die out of a thousand annoally; 
while there are twenty-seven deaths among the 
surrounding jnbabitants. In some portions of 
the British army, where ‘sanitary officers are 
scientific and conscientious men, only nine per- 
sons in a thousand died annually, and in some 
of the best regulated prisons in England the 
death rate has been reduced to five in @ thou- 
sand a year, but in these last instances there are 
no children. In ordinary cases of soldier or 
prison life, in what may be called a “standing 
army,” or barrack life, not more than twenty 
persons in a thousand, should die in a year, be. 
_ Cause in one sense they have nothing to do but 
to keep their persons and habitations most per- 
fectly clean. 

In England twenty-two persons die annually 
out of each one thousand; in the United States 
twenty-four. For each person who dies twenty- 
eight are sick. It is estimated that each death 
is equivalent to one person being sick for two 
years. Two hundred years ago eighty persons 
died out of a thousand annually in Loudon, one 
hundred years ago fifty, and now twenty-two 
showing clearly that as the intelligence of a 
people increases, as to the laws of health, sick- 
ness and death proportionately abate.— Hull's 
Journal of Health. 


Sugar Brer Iv Itu.—The Illinois papers 
state that the Sager Beet Company at Chats- 





worth have planted between five and six bun- | 


dred acres of land to beets and that the machin- 
ery for manufacturing the sugar is arriving and 
being put up for operation this season. We 
should judge the long talked of question of su- 
gar from beets in this country will soon receive 
a solution. 





CHARMS, 


Even in these late ages the horse shoe is not 
unfrequently seen nailed over the door of the 
cabin or cottage, to “charm” away misfortune, 
or to “keep off” disease. There are intelligent 
men who have carried a buckeye in their “un- 
mentionable” pocket for years to keep off piles? 
Children can be found at school, any day, with 
little bags of brimstone attached to their necks 
by a string, to keep off some particular malady. 
There are mavy young gentlemen aud ladies 
who have half a dozen charms attached to thei: 
watch chains, it being a remnant of the ancient 
superstition, We give a pitying smile at the 
mention of these absurdities, for we know them 
to be unavailing. But there are charms against 
human ills which are powerful to save fron 
puysical, mental and moral calamity! 

Bearing about in one’s heart the sweet mem- 
ories of a mother’s care and affection and fide!- 
ity, often has a resistless power for many a year 
after that dear mother has found a resting place 
in heaven, to restrain the wayward and unsettled 
from rushitig into the ways of wicked and aban. 
doned men. John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
used to repeat in his later days, and always with 
quivering lips, that while he was quite a young 
man, in Paris, he was repeatedly on the point 
of plunging recklessly into the French infidelity 
which was-so prevalent during the terrible rev- 
olution of the time; but was as often restrained 
by the remembrance of that far-distant time, 
when yet in his infancy, bis mother used to have 
him bend his knees before her, and, with bis 
little hands in hers, taught him in sweet bat 
tremulous tones to say nightly, “Our Father 
who art in heaven.” 

A Scotch mother, when her son, a tad of six- 
teen, was jast about leaving for America, and 
she had no hope that she should meet him 
again, said to him: “Promise me, my sou, that 
you will always respect the Sabbath day.” “I 
will,” said he. His first employer in New York 
dismissed him because he refused to work oc 
Sunday. But he soon found other employment, 
and is now a very rich man, an exemplary 
Christian, and an influential citizer. 

Tens of thousands are there in this wide land. 
who, by the charm of the temperance pledge, 
have gone out into the world, singly and alone, 
to battle with its snares, and temptations, and 
sin; they have been surrounded at every step 
by the great tempter, with the allurements of 
passion and pride; of sensual gratifications and. 
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of corrupting associations; but keeping their 
eye steadily fixed on the beautiful pledge to 
“touch not, taste not” the accursed thing, they 
have bravely come off conquerors, aod to-day 
stand in their might the pillars of society.— 
Young gentlemen and young ladies, too, make 
it your ambition to bear about you always the 
charm of the pledge of reverence for the Sab- 
bath day, the holy memories of a sainted mo 
ther’s religious teachings, and yon will pass 
safely to a ripe old age of happisess and 
health.—dfall’s Journal of Health. 





WEIGHT OF PEOPLE. 


—_ 


We read in All the Year Round what is the 
average weight of man? At what age does he 
attain his greatest weight? How much heavi- 
er are men than wonen? What would be the 
weight of fat people, and what of very fat peo- 
ple? M. Quetelet, of Brussels, some years ago, 
deemed such questions quite within the scope 
of his extensive series of researches on man.— 
He got hold of everybody he could, everywhere, 
and weighed them all. Ile weighed the babies, 
he weighed the boys and girls, he weighed the 
youths and maidens, he weighed men and wo 
men, he weighed collegians, soldiers, factory 
people, pensioners—and as he had uo particu- 
lar theory to disturb his facts, he honestly set 
down such results as he met with. All the in- 
fants in the Foundling Hospital at Brussels for 
a considerable period were weighed and the 
results were compared with others obtained 
from similar establishments in Moscow and Par- 
is, The average retarns show that a citizen 
of the world, on the first day of his appearance 
in public, weighs about six pounds and a half 
—a boy baby a little more, a girl haby a little 
less. Some very modest babies hardly tern the 


scale with two pounds and a half, while other | 


pretentious youngsters boast of eleven pounds, 
M. Quetelet grooped his thousands of people 
according to ages, and foand that the young 
men of twenty averaged one hundred and forty- 
three pounds each, while the young women of 
twenty have an average of one hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds” His men reached their 
heaviest balk at thirty-five, when their average 
weight was one hundred and fifty-two pounds, 
but the women slowly fattened on until fifty, 
when their average was one bandred and thirty- 
niné pounds. Mem and women together, the 
weight at full growth averaged exactly one hun- 
dred and forty pounds. 
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-FIELD SPORTS FOR WOMEN. 


A French sporting paper says: It is known 
with what ardor, the ladies of England abandon 
to such exercises as devolop the physique. 
They have already appropriated many mascu- 
line sports, but it was scarcely to be supposed 
that they would have adopted the violent play 
of cricket; but last week they played a game 
at Pinchdean, between eleven married ladies 
and eleven unmarried ones, the latter gaining 
by 42 points.“ 

Throughout Europe the ladies exercise in the 
open air. On the continent they dance, drive, 
and ride, In the British Isles, they fish, shoot, 
hunt, play cricket and other out-door games. 
It would be a pleasing subject to portray the 
ladies of the different nations at their sports 
and pastimes. Their passion on the continent 
of Earope and in the eastern cities of America 
seems to be the dance; while English ladies do 
not excel in dancing, and prefer field sports and 
display days. Professor Wilson always took 
his wife with him on fishing excarsions, and he 
said that she walke with him, sometimes thirty 
miles a day. 





Prt Fis —There is a paragraph going the 
rounds with this title, in which a little gir} 
has tanght some fish in a pond to feed upon 
bread crumbs with which she approaches them 
upon a plank, and that they even nibble at her 
fingers. This, to all familiar with the habits of 
certain varieties of fish, is nothing new or strange 
In our own pond several varieties are fed from 
the hand and bare a lively contest for the bread 
crambs offered them. Among those which are 
most friendly are the gold fish, sun fish, minnows, 
and éven catfish. Occasionally a white perch 
will make its appearance, a little shy, and taking 
its morsel will rapidly disappear. Last autumn, 
while thus amusing ourselves, a white catfish, 
from’ eleven to twelve inches in length, shot 
straight up from the bettom of the pond, seized 
with its capacious jaws, the whole piece of 
bread, and shot away again and was not seen 
afterwa*ds. Fish can distingnish strangers read- 
ily, and are eveu shy of those they are accustom- 
ed to see when dressed differently. ‘Treated 
kindly they will playfally nibble at tae fingers, 
and rau upon the hand and, when the proper 
method is used, can be lifted out of the water. 
—Ger. Telegraph. 





Over-fed fowls will not lay eggs. 
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WASTE PLACES. 


Just out of the window, in the midst of the 
city, is a steep hillside, so steep—well, if you 
was a barrel at the top of it, there would 
be but very little difficulty in rolling down 
unless, indeed your passage was obstructed by 
the small ravines which traverse it iu all di- 
rections. 

During the wiater, mavy thoughtless per- 
sons would look oxt of this window and inter- 
rogate: “What's that. ground there?”—and I 
equally as thoughtless, would answer, “Noth- 
ing, I suppose.” Before the close of the win- 
ter, on some mild days, the boys would be 
seen racing down its side or rolling over the 
waste straw that had coliected there, seeming 
to enjoy the pastime hugely, and once in a 
while the foot of it was visited by sundry vep- 
turesome ducks or geese who sallied out on an 
exploring expedition after water; further than 
that it seemed an idle, useless patch of ground. 

But one spring morning, upon peeriog out 


of the window, I diseowered that something had | 


happened to a part of the ground nearest a 
high brick wall; it bad been spaded and raked, 
aud long, narrow ridges denoted that some- 


thing had been planted by some enterprising 


individual. Very soon little shoots of green 


parted the mold and came forth to meet the | 


sunshine, and that part of the svil assumed 
quite a cheerful aspect, 

The ravives or ditches still threaded the re- 
mainder, and that, though. J, can surely be put 
‘to no use—that will have to lie idle, any way; 
the green sprouts denoted that with favorable 
weather some one would have a nice crop of 
potatoes, for they were well tended and no 
weed had dared to pitch his tent upon the bor- 
ders of that potato-land. 

Some time after this, one afternon I spied a 
man with a wheelbarrow full of rich soil, try- 
iug to roll it alopg over the marshy part of 
the ground. Thivks J, “you'll have to give 
that up, my gogd mao,” for the ground was so 
soft and uneven that he could scarcely vavi- 
gate; but he didu’t think be would have to give 
it up—not at all—he pushed and tugged, until 
finally the vehicle rolled triumphantly along 
and over the ravines even, on a bridge consist- 
ing of a couple of planks which reached from 
the main land to the little islands of solid 
ground surrounded by them. Of course I had 
to give up now; the contrivance and persever- 


ance of this simple laborer exhibited what is 
deficient in many a brain that would consider 
itself too large to bestow, upon him a passing 
thought. 

This reminds one of the farmers of our land, 
who have whole acres of idle ground, of no use 
to themselves or any one else. If they have 
neither the time nor inclination to till these 
themselves and make them profitable, it would 
be an excellent plan to give some poor persou 
the privilege of working them aud making what 
_ he could off from them, Why, some of these 
| poor city-starved beings would imagine they 


| were almost getting a glimpse of Elysium, if 


| they could stretch their limbs over a tenth part 
of the waste and good-for nothing lands of many 

farmers, and these farmers would get just so 
| much off their hauds that they are unable to 


| 
take care off. 





} 


| This formerly barren hill-side is now growing 
steadily and beautifully green, and the dirt 
| around the once agly looking ditches is being 
worked so fine and soft that one ean almost 
imagine they are only rivers wioding through 
and necessary to the growth of the fertile fields. 


Livtrep Onservatiox. 


SERMONS, 





The custom of taking a text as the basis of a 
| sermon is said to have origioated about the time 
of Ezra, who, accompanied by several Levites in 
a public congregation of men and women, as- 
cended the pulpit, opened the book of law, and 
after addressing a prayer to the Deity, to which 
the people said “Amen,” read the law of God 
distinctly, gave the sense avd caused them to 
nnderstand the reading. Previous to the time 
of Ezra (457 years B, C.) the patriarchs deliyer- 
ed in public assemblies either prophesies or mor- 
al instruction fer the edification of the people ; 
and it was not until the returo of the Jews from 
the Babylonian captivity, during which time they 
bad almost lost the language io which the Peo- 
tateuch was writlep, that it became necessary 
to explain as well as to read the Scriptures to 
them— a practice adopted by Ezra, and siuce 
universally followed. Io later times, (Acts xv: 
$1,) the Book of Moses was read in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day, To this. habit our 
Saviour conformed, and ia the synagogue one 
Sabbath day, read a passage from the prophet 
Isaiah, then closing the book, returned it to the 
priest, and preached from the text. 
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THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 





Children grow up—nothing on earth grows 
£0 fast as children, It was bat yesterday, and 
that lad was playing with tops, a buoyant boy. 
[le is a man and gone now! There is no more 
childhood for him or for us. Life has claimed 
him. When a beginning is made, it is like a 
raveling stocking, stitch by stitch gives way till 
all are gone. The house has not a child in it. 
There is no mote noise in the ball—boys rush- 
ing in peéll-mell; it is very orderly now. There 
are no more skates or sleds, bats, balls or strings 
left scattered about. Things are neat enough 
now. 

There is no delay of breakfast for sleepy folks; 
there is no lunger any tusk before you lie down 
of looking after anybedy, and tucking up the 
ned-clotbes. There are no disputes to settle, 
nobody to get off to school, no complaints, no 
importunities for impossible things, no rips to 
mend, no fingers to tie up, no faces to be wash- 
cd, or collars to be arranged! There was nev- 
er such peace in the house! It would sound 
like music to have some feet clatter down the 
front stairs! O for some children’s noise! 

What used to ail us that we were husbing 
their loud laugh, checking their noisy frolic, and 
reproving their slamming and banging doors? 
We wish our neighbors would only lend us an 
urchin or two to make a little noise in these 
premises. A home without children! Itis like 
a lantern and no candle; a garden and no flow- 
ers; a vine and po grapes; a brook and no wa- 
ter gurgling and rushing in its channel. We 
want to be tired, to be vexed, to be run over, 
to hear child-life at work with all its varieties. 

During the secular days, this is enough mark- 
ed. Bat it is Sanday that pats our homes to 
the proof. ‘That is the Christian family day.— 
The intervals of public worship are long spaces 
of peace. ‘The fuimily seems made up on that 
day. ‘The children are at home. You can lay 
your hands 6n their heads. ‘They seem to re- 
cognize the greater and lesser love—to God 
and to friends. ‘I'he house is peaceful, but not 
still. ‘There is a low melodious trill uf children 
in it, But Sanday comes too still now. There 
is a silence that aches in the ear. ‘There is too 
much room at the table, too much at the heartb. 
The bedrooms are a world too orderly. There 
is too much leisare and too little care. 

Alas! what mean these things? Is somebody 
growing old? Are these signs andtokens? Is 
life waning?—Henry Ward Beecher. 





The Pouitey Department. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


SILKY, RUMPLED, FRIZZLED, AND OTHER FOWLS. 





None of the above fowls are considered val- 
uable no way more than they are an odd and 
by some; termed a fancy fowl, They deserve 
the attention of the naturalist more than to 
have a conspicuous place in the poultry yard. 
They are not considered established breeds, but 
accidental varieties, that now and then break 
out in many yards. It is trae the Rumpkin 
and Frizzled fowls are odd looking, but by no 
means handsome or fancy; on the other hand 
they are horrid looking, and only mar a well 
arranged poultry yard; but the Silky or Hairy 
fowls are worth the attention of those who wish 
to combine an odd and fancy fowl. I bave a 
a pair of very choice specimens which I esteem 
very much, merely for faucy and not for profit. 
They are by no means fit for the table, as tke 
description will show—pretty good layers. The 
other udd feathered fuwls are about as good as 
common fowls for egzs aud the table. A de- 
scription of each kind will not be out of place. 

The Silky fowl I possess is white in plumage 
with blue-black skin, legs, feet, bill, wattles and 
head, said to be very dark, even to their entire 
flesh and bones. From this they are termed 
“Negro Fowl.” The feathers have their web 
separated from the point of their junction with 
the shaft, so that their covering seems of hair, 
rather than that which is ordinarily allotted to 
birds, ‘he tail in good specimens should re- 
semble fice gauze, for here their texture is clo- 
ser than on any other part of the body. The 
tail itself is shert, but not Shanghai-like; a few 
short sickle feathers in the cock, the hen a 
short drooping tail, and not upright like other 
fowls. Some are said to have a well developed 
sickle tuil and a well shaped rose comb, ‘I'he 
comb of mine is a depressed rose shaped, but 
not scarlet in color, blue more or less. My hen. 
is heavily feathered on legs and toes, but the 
cock hus less, is short-legged, size middle way 
between au ordinary sized fowl and a bantam. 
The crow afd cackle not unlike that of the lat- 
ter. The cuck is very’ noisy and continually 
cackling or warning the “hens of danger, and 
all the time he’ is fooling with their better: 
sense. Some aré pea-combed, others ‘single: 
combed, according to authors, but the rose- 
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combed are considered the best. The ear lobe 
is white, tinged with blue, showing an odd con- 
trasted head in color. 

These fowls are not all of one color, though 
they differ in plumage as many other varieties 
do. Some are a dingy brown, others yellcw; 
the latter spoken of by writers as a distinct va- 
riety. Bement says “whatever the color of pla- 
mage, they should be negro all over when di- 
vested of feathers,” and adds that “the legs of 
all are not always feathered;” but all I ever saw 
were feathered more or less, similar to the boot- 
ed Bantams. 


Some writers term this variety a distinct spe- 
cies, Their origin is said to be from China and 
Calcutta; they seem to be from a warm cli- 
mate and so intended, for they are tender and 
cannot stand snow and cold rains, as their plu- 
mage will take all the water like a rag, and do 
not shed wet like common fowls. 

The Rumpkio fowl is considered by many 
writers @ species, as it was found wild in the 
Ceylon forests, and termed the “cock of the 
woods.” It is termed by the most of authors 
the “Persian Cock,” having strong proofs of its 
being a native of Persia. Dixon says it is sim- 
ilar to our common fowls, only possessing no 
tail. They are of all colors, black, white and 
intermixtures; combs double and single. Same 
size as Ordinary fowls. The full history of 
these fowls might be interesting to your read- 
ers, but I will not take up the columns of the 
Farmer on fowls no ways worthy of practical 
use, 

Bement speaks of the Frizzled aud Crisp- 
feathered fowls as more curious than usefal. 
Said to be a native of Japan; all writers agree 
that it is from southern and eastern Asia, In- 
dia, Sumatra, Java, Japan avd Pacific Islands. 
it is often met with ia many parts of this coun- 
try among common fowls—bow they came here 
cannot be found out, Martin says it is a dis- 
tinct variety, and not a species as some try to 
term them. Some writers call them “French 
fowls,"—the reason no one knows. It takes 
its name of Frizzled from the feathers with ex- 
ception of tail, which is turned or curled back- 
wards, giving the appearance, as has been face- 
tiously remarked, of having been “drawn through 
a knot-hole.” The climate and weatber affects 
them like the Silky fowls. Same size as com- 
mon dungbili; not as good layers; color vari- 
ous, legs blue, ear-lobe white, comb various 
shapes, bill peculiarly hooked; good table fowls 
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although small, but no variety to chooge or de- 
pend on. 

The variety termed Orisp-feathered, are not 
unlike the Frizzled, only they are a Poland, 
and have an upright crest, They are identical 
in description except the crest. 

The “Creepers” and “Dwarf Fowls” are acci- 
dents, extremely short legged, larger size than 
Bantams. They are only oddities that now and 
then spring up. Among these there is one val- 
uable popular variety termed “Cochin Chinas.” 

J.C. Cox. 


DISEASES OF FOWLS. 


Among the diseases of fowls, nothing is so 
fatal to the bird or so vexatious to the fancier 
as roup. Very close observation and experi- 
ence have taught me that the first premonitory 
symptom is a peculiar breathing. The fowl ap- 
pears in perfect health for the time, but it will 
be seen that the skin hanging from the lower 
beak, and to which the wattle is attached, is 
inflated and emptied at every breath; such a 
bird should always be removed. 

The disease may be caused, first, by cold 
damp weather avd casterly winds, when fowls 
of weakly habit aud bad constitution will sick- 
en of it, but healthy, strong birds will not.— 
Again, if by any accidental cause they are long 
without food and water, and then have an un- 
limited quantity of drink and whole corn given 
them, they gorge themselves, and ill health is 
the consequence; but confinement is the chief 
cause, and above all being shut up in tainted 
coops. Nothing is so difficult as to keep a 
fowl healthy in confinement in large cities; two 
days will often suffice to change the bright, 
bold cock into the spiritless, drooping, roupy 
fowl, carrying contagion wherever he goes. 

But all roup does not come from cities; often 
in the spring of the year the cocks fight, and 
it is necessary to take one away; search is made 
for something to put him in, and a rabbit-hatch 
or open basket is found, wherein he is confined 
and often irregularly supplied with food, till 
pity for his altered condition causes him to be 
let out; but he bas become roupy, and the 
whole yard suffers. I dwell at length on this, 
because of all disorders it is the worst, and 
because although a cure may seem to be effect- 
ed, yet at moulting or any time when out of 
condition, the fowl will be more or less affected 
by it again. 

One thing is here deserving of notice. The 
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result of the attention paid to poultry of late 
years has been to improve the health aud con- 
stitation of the birds. Roop is not néarly so 
commen as it was, nor so difficult of cure. It 
went on unnoticed formerly, till it had become 
chronic, and it would not be difficult to name 
yards that now have a good reputation, but 
which a few years since never had a healthy 
fowl. It is now treated at the outset, if seen, 
but the improved management in most places 
renders it of rare occurrence, The cold which 
precedes it may often be cured by feeding 
twice a day with crusts of stale bread soaked 
in strong ale. The suspected fow! should be 
removed directly, and if there be’ plenty with- 
out it, and if it be not of any breed that makes 
its preservation a matter of momeut, it should 
be killed. ‘There is very little doubt of a cure 
if taken in the first stage, by administering 
small doses of jalap and rue—say five grains 
of each mixed together at one dose. Bat if 
the eyelids be swollen, the nostrils closed, the 
breathing difficult and the discharge fetid and 
continual, it will be a long time before the bird 
is well. In this stage it may be termed the 
consumption of fowls, and with them, as in hu- 
man beings, most cases are beyond cure. How- 
ever I may differ from some eminent and talent- 
ed amateare, I do not hesitate to say it is con- 
tagious in.a high degree, Where fowls are 
wasting witbout any apparent disorder, a tea- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil per day will often be 
a most efficacious remedy. 

I will next mention g disease common to 
chickens at an early age—1 mean the gapes. 
These are caused by numerous small worms io 
the throat. The best way I know of getting 


rid of them is to take a hen’s tuil-feather, strip | 


it to within av inch of the end, put it down the 
chicken’s throat, twist it round sharply several 
times, ond draw it quickly out; the worms will 
be found entangled io the feathers. When this 
is not effectual in removing them, if the tip of 
the feather be dipped in turpentine it will kill 
them, but it must be put down the windpipe, 
not the gullet. Ihave always thought these 
were got from impure water, and I have been 
informed by a gentleman who inqyjired closely 
into these things, that having placed some of 
the worms taken from the throat of a chicken 
and some from the bottom of a water-butt 
where rain had remained a long time, in a mi- 
croscope, he found them identical. I have nev- 
er met with gapes where fowls had a running 
stream to water at. Camphor is perhaps the 





best cure there is for gapes, and if some is con- 
stantly kept in the water they dtink, they take 
it readily. This has been most successfal.— 
There is also another description of gapes, aris- 
ing probably from interdal fever; I have found 
meal mixed with salts and milk a good remedy. 
They are sometimes caused by a hard substance 
at the tip of the, tongue; in this case remove 
it sharply with the thamb-nail and let it bleed 
freely, A. gevtleman mentioned this to me 
who met with it in an old French writer on 
poultry. Sometimes a fowl! will droop sudden- 
ly after being in perfect health; if caught di- 
rectly it will be found it has eaten something 
that has hardened in the crop; pour plenty of 
warm water down the throat, aud loosen the 
food till it is soft, then give a fablespoonful of 
castor oil, or about as much jalap as will luy 
on a ten cent piece, mixed in butter; make a 
pill of it and slide it into the crop; the fowl 
will be well in the morning, 

Cayenne pepper or chalk, or both mixed 
with meal are the best.remedy for scouring.— 

Cor, Wilkes’ Spirit, 


HOW TO JUDGE THE WEATHER. 





The colors of the sky at different times are a 


wonderful guidance. Not only does a clear sun- 
set presage fair weather, but there are other 
tints which speak with clearness and accuracy. 
A bright yellow in the evening indicates wind; 
a pale yellow wet; a neutral gray color consti- 
tutes a favorable sign in the evening—an unfa- 
vorable one in the morning. ‘The clouds are 
full of meaning in themselves. If they are soft, 
undefined and feathery, the weather will be fine; 
if the edges are hard, sharp and definite, it will 
be foul. Generally spesking, any deep unusual 
hues betoken wiad and rain; while more quiet 
aud delicate tints bespeak fair weather. Simple 
as these maxims are, the British Board of Trade 
has thought fit to publish them for the use of 
sea-faring men. 





Ben Buas —If any of your readers need a 
sure remedy for bed-buges, they can have mine, 
and cleanse the house of this troublesome ver- 
min, with very little expense. They have only 
to wash with salt and water, filling the cracks 
where they frequent with salt, and you may 
look in vain for them. Salt seems inimical to 
bed-bugs, and they will not trail through it— 
I think it preferable to all “ointments,” and 
the buyer requires no certificte as to its genuine- 
ness.—Mr's, L. C. C. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


BAROMETERS FOR FARMERS, 


I notice in the Furmer of May 26th, an ac- 
count of a talk at the Farmezs’ Club of New 
York about barometers, and I confess that I 
i am alittle disappointed that that Club should 
come to the conclusion and make the statement 
that barometers were of no practical value to 
farmers. I have from time to time, read with a 
great deal of interest the debates of that Club, 
and have a very high opin‘on of the inteWigence 
and practical good sense of many of the mem- 
bers of that association; but I must sey that 
my conclusions with reference to the practical 
value of the barometer to the farmer, are very 
widely different from this, and as T am not in- 
terested either in the mauufacture or sale of 
this instrument, I feel at liberty to say a few 
words in its favor. 

I had long heard of the barometer—bow it 
foretold to the mariner the approach of storms, 
avd how useful and necessary it was to the far- 
mer, and especially so in haying and harvesting, 
and I being something of a farmer, and often 
having many hands in my employ, at that sea- 
son of the year, and being already supplied with 
a reaping and mowing machine, a horse rake, 
and unloading fork, thought if I could then 
have the means of foretelling the weather a few 
hours or days previous to its change, I would 
be pretty well fixed. So to that end I obtained 
a barometer, (one of Wilder's manafactare) and 
after five years experience with it, and observing 
it closely, I cannot, with Adrian Bergan, the 
Long Island farmer, say, “I believe depending 
on a barometer was all staff.” Neither can I 
with Solon Robinson, state it as my firm, “hon- 
est belief, that a barometer is of no practi- 
cal utility to a farmer,” but on the contrary, 
give it as my honest belief, that a barometer is 
of practical utility to a farmer. I feel very 
sure that my barometer has many times, in a 
single year, been worth far more to me than 
the cost of it. 

I have no doubt from a single glance at it in 
the early part of the day, avy time, I can tell 
whether we may have fair weather or foul that 
day, or perhaps a day or two abead. The fall- 
ing of the mercury usually, and perhaps nearly 
always, indicates foul weather. Now it may 
not be rain, or it may not always rain when the 





mercary falls; but it will not be fair weather 
while the mercury is down, I take it that the 
falling of the mercury usually indicates an ap- 
proaching state of the atmosphere usual when 
it raius, and without that state of the atmos- 
phere we cannot have rain. T'rne, it may not 
rain, a shifting of the current of winds may 
drive it away, avd as the change take place in 
the atmosphere, it is indicated immediately by 
the barometer. And now because it does so 
or because it did not rain, notwithstanding the 
mercury fell, is it fair to conclude that it did 
not indicate the trae state of the atmosphere? 
I think not, by any means. By the fall it indi- 
cated fair weather, and I will warrant if the mer- 
cury fell much the weather was not fair. 


I have many ‘times said, when inquired of 
whether the barometer was a good indicator of 
the weather or not, that I would make a pres- 
ent of mine to any person who would watch it 
closely, if be ever found that it rained, and that 
instrument did not faithfully acd traly indicate 
it before band at least a few hours, and gener- 
ally from one to two days; and | make the same 
offer still to any person. 


As the fall of the mercury indicates foul 
weather, so in like manner the rising of it in- 
dicates fair weather, und I have never yct seen 
fair weather and the mercury low. Neither 
have I seen foul weather and the mercary high. 
And as the falling of the mercury indicates foul 
weather, so the rising indicates the approach of 
good and fair weather, and though we may be 
in the midst of a storm, the close of it will be 
invariably indicated several hours before it is 
over by the rising of the mercury. I have nev- 
er known this to fail. 


Now these being facts, as attested by my own 
experience and observation, permit me for a 
moment to inquire into the practical value of 
this instrument to the farmer, especially. We 
have no class of people in the country more in- 
terested in the weather than the farmer, and es- 
pecially in the baying and harvesting season. 
He often has a great deal at stake, and much 
depending upon the weather, and if he has 
something to aid him in foretelling the weather, 
besides the sky, the clouds and the wind, so 
much the better for him; and the barometer is 
the only instrument within my knowledge that 
will farnish that aid, or that will so much aid 
him. Mr. Bartlett, in that talk upon the sub- 
ject of barometers, suggested as a practical test 
of their value, that farmers should communicate 
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the result of their observations, whether they 
were able by their use to foretell the state of 
the weather days or hours in advance. I think 
the suggestion a good one; and will state as the 
result of my observation for the last five years, 
that I can, to some extent at least, and with 
very great certainty, foretell the probable state 
of the weather days and hours in advance. 
Then as to its practical utility to a farmer in 
haying or harvesting, if I were ready to begin 
to mow, and the mercury in the barometer had 
fallen within the previous ‘en hours a half inch 
or perhaps an inch, and was gradually settling 
lower, I would not start my machine, for I 
would surely expect a storm; but if after bav- 
ing so settled, and perhaps rained some, it 
should commence rising, I would immediately 
tase courage, notwithstanding the clouds might 
look lowering and dark, and if the mercury con- 
tinued to rise, would start my machine, and by 
the time it cleared off I would be ready to make 
hay. I have by observing this rule, run my 
machine a good many days, while my neighbor 
without a barometer was laying still to have it 
clear off. So also, if the mercury stands high, 
I have the assurance of good weather, but if it 
begins to fall, I at once begin to cast cbout me 
and secure everything exposed, if possible, and 
usually we have ample time to do it, if we heed 
the waroing. 


As a general thing, my experience has been 
this, that the mercury would begin to full, two 
to three days before it would rain, and espe- 
cially will this be the case if the weather has 
been steady and not changeable and so io like 
manner it may be two to three days after it 
begius to rain before it comes to completely 
settled and fair weather. When this is the case, 


we cap govern ourselves accordingly, and gen- | phere must change before it can. Itis also a 
erally be prepared for the state of the weather | 


indicated. I say as a general thing, the mev- 
cury rises and falls in this way, remaining at 


the poiat indicated until the change begins to’, 


approach, and when this is the case it is very 
easy to foretell the weather, 


But again, sometimes we have weather when | weather to fair are equally as certain. 


the mercury is neither high nor low, but stands 
about medium. Such weather, perhaps, might 
be called foul, stil! it don’t rain, likely, and yet 
perbaps it is poor hay weather. Yet hay cut 
in such weather, if it does not rain, will cure 
by and by. NowTI will admit that that is a 
very uncertain state of the atmosphere, and if 
it should continue a week or so, it would not 
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be good policy to lie still, for by the time good 
weather has arrived, the haying season might be 
over, 

But my experience with the barometer* in 
that kind of weather has been this, that al- 
though the mercury does not rise to* good 
weather point, still the fall from the point at 
which it stood is an indication of a storm and 
ought to be heeded, and a rise again an indica- 
tion of fairer weather; and this rise or fall wilb 
indicate as surely from any given point as it 
does from the highest or lowest point. In judg- 
ing or foretelling the weather; we should be 
governed entirely by the moving of the mercu- 
ry, the rising always indicating better weather, 
and the falling a worse state of the weather.— 
Many barometers have the wards, fair, cloudy, 
rain, &c., engraved upon the dial, but these will 
scarcely ever be found to be correct, and are 
of but little practical use or help. Besides, the 
mercury in the same barometer, placed in a cer- 
tain location will stand higher or lower in a 
given place than at another, varying according 
to the elevation of the location. 

As to the utility of the barometer to the far- 


mer, however others may feel, I am compelled 
to say that I have felt paid for my barometer a 
great many times, when I have looked at it in 
the morning and exclaimed with almost unerring 
certainty, we are good for one more day at 
least of fair or good weather, and IT have shaped 
allmy plans sccordingiy for the day. Itisa 
well settled fact from my own observation that 
the mercury in a good barometer will invari- 
ably stand at or near to a certain point in al: 
good, fair, settled weather, summer and winter 

It is also a well settled fact, that so long as 
tht state of the atmosphere exists it cannot and 
will not rain or storm, and of course the atmos- 


well settled fact, that as soon as that change 
begins to take place, and long before the ha- 
man eye can discover it by any other means 
known to man, it will be indicated’ by the bar- 
ometer and frequently days before the storm 
comes; and the indications from storm or fou 


These being facts, how can the barometer 
fail of being of practical importance to the far- 
mer. I will admit at once, that if a farmer or 
any other person hangs np his barometer and 
goes to it oaly occasionally, and then is govern- 
edin his opinion of the fatnre of the weather | 
by the words, perhaps on the dial, that he will 
not get information always to be relied upon. 
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But let him go to it in the morning and set it, 
and note whether it is high or low, and then 
look at it again by and by, and note whether 
it is rising or falling. If it is pretty well up and 
remains stationary, he may expect a continua- 


tion, for the time being, of about the kind of 


weather he then has, but if it is rising he may 
be sure of good weather; but if it is sinking be- 
ware; if itis low and rising, let him take courage, 
but if still sinking, look out for a storm. 

1s not a knowledge of these facts of great 
practical utility to the farmer? Then to my 
fellow farmers I say, if you have a barometer 
look at it and study it and say whether these 
things are not so. If you have not got one, go 


and get one and stady it for yourself, and if 


you shall then think it is of no practical utility 
to you, tell me so. Asa farmer I say my out- 
fit is not complete without a barometer. 
Wa. M. Cuxninenam. 
Akron, May 28th, 1866. 





EATING WHEN EXHAUSTED. 


When the strength or nerve power is already 
worn out, or used up, the digestion of food only 
makes a fresh demand upon it, and if it be una- 
ble to meet the demand, the food is only a bur- 
den, producing mischief. Our bodies have 
been compared to a steam engine, the food be- 
ing the fuel, and the steam produced, the nerve 
power. The analogy holds good to a certain 
extent. If when the steam is low because the 


warm water, innoveut of sugar; but human art 
has invented no beverage which is so grateful, 
so refreshing in the desert as this unpretending 
drink. After the tea has restored their strength, 
the caravan becomes gradually busier and _noi- 
sier.” And then the foed is prepared and eaten. | 

To those who have not the means of prepar- 
| ing tea, (though we hope they are few,) a few 
tea leaves held in the mouth, prove most re- 
freshing, as many of our soldiers found in their 
| long marches, when they could not stop to make 
| tea or coffee. There are those who advocate 
| stimulants for this state of fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, but after the statements of travelers in all 
climates from the Arctic region to the equator, 
we are not inclined to the alcoholic theory.— 
Testimony is agaiust it, except, perhaps, accord- 
| ing to the Scripture rale: “Give strong drink 
to bim that is ready to perish.” 

Never eat a fall meal when you are exhaust- 
;ed. Take first a small quantity of anything 
| simple which may be at hand, and rest. Then 
| after a time proper food will be a blessing, not 
| a burden. The fires will burn, the steam will 
| be up, ard you can go-ov your way safely. 
| it is not amiss in this connection to say, that 
| children would avoid many a feverish night, and 
/maoy an attack of disease, if mothers would 


| follow this rule-— Observer. 
| 











Sxm Mik Curest,—lo making skim cheese 


the milk is set at 82 degrees; the highest heat 
‘at 96 to 98 degrees, and three pounds of salt to 


fires are low, you pile in too fast a quantity of | 199 ths. of curd. The curd is usually pressed in 
coal, you put out your fire, and if you have de- | 16 inch hoops from 4 to 6 inches high. These 
pended upon steam power to fun your fires, that | are less rich than those made from pure milk, 


is also extinguished. _ but deemed more healthful as food by many. 

Beyond this the comparison fails. You may | In making cheese from pure milk the tempera- 
clear out your furnaces and begin again, but | ture should be generaily 2 or 3 degrees lower, 
in the body the consequences of this overload- | though some make no distinction in tempera- 
ing are dangerous and sometimes fatal. No | ture in consequence of the quality of the milk. 
cause of cholera is more common than eating | A clean cloth is then put aroand the cheese, 
freely when in an exhausted state. | when it is turned over and again subjected to 

The rule should be to rest for a time, and | the action of the cheese press. It is left thus 
take some simple refreshment, a cup or a part | till the following day, when it is turned two or 
of a cup of tea, a little broth, or even a piece | three times and subjected to such pressure as is 
of bread, anything simple and in small amount, | deemed requisite to impart the necessary con- 


just to stimulate the stomach slightly, and be- | 


gin to restore its powers. After rest, a mod- 
erate meal will be refreshing and safe. 

A traveler in the desert, the wild steppes of 
Central Asia, writes: “On the encampment of 
the caravan, the travelers sit with their tea 
cups in their hands, and eagerly sip the costly 
beverage, It is nothing more than a greenish 


sistency and dryness. ‘Three days is about the 
ugual time devoted to the process till the cheese 
are transferred to the store room, where they 
are frequently turned and anointed with melted 
butter. Cheese require much attention as they 
are subject to cracking, and if not attended to, 
will soon become infested with a lively popula- 
population. — Willard. 
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Lhe Apiary Department. 


ABOUT BEE HIVES. 


BY ELLEN 8. TUPPER, IOWA. 








Many forms of these hives have been made 
and introduced, aud they are as various in pat- 
tern as their inventors are numerous. Whether 
auy or all of them are infringements of Mr. 
Langstroth’s patent, it is not my province to 
decide, nor am | pecuniarily interested in any 
of them. 

I haveno hesitation in saying that some form 
of movable comb is absolutely necessary to the 
intelligent care of bees, and yet I would not be 
understood in recommending them as endorsing 
the varioug “traps” which ia many hives are 
complicated with them, 

You need no slides or hinges or moth traps 
or Don-swarmers or ventilators; these are all 
useless and many of them injurious to the bees} 
A plain box, with frames capable of holding 
ahout 2,000 square inches of comb, well con- 
structed of seasoned lumber, with no nook or 
hole where a worm can crawl and a bee not 
he able to follow, is all that is really necessary. 
Any amount of extra paint and finish which 
the owner desires may be added, but they are 
‘to gratify his taste not to aid the bees. 

The shape of the hive is still undecided by 
practical bee keepers: I use frames thirteen 
inches in length, ten inches deep and my hives 
contain ten of them. This gives me a shallow 
hive, which with a piazza at one end, has room 


oo the top for eight six pound boxes. These | 


can be raised partly full, and eight more under 
them, thus securing ample room, easy of access 
to the bees, where the heat of the hive accumu- 
lates to facilitate the working of the wax. This 
abundant room for the storage of honey on the 
top, I find to be all important in any hive. 

When bees are to be wintered in a cellar or 
house, I think this form as good as possible, 
but if obliged to winter them on their summer 
stands, I should use a taller hive. 

Bees store honey near the top of their hive, 
and in winter cluster below their stores. The 
heat of the whole ascends among the stores, 
and the honey 1s thus kept free from frost, so 
that they can reach it at any time. In the 
shallow form the stores are always on one side 
or the other of the cluster, and if wintered out 
of doors bees are apt to be lost in prolonged 
cold weather in passing over the frosty comb 




















for food. I have heard of colonies freezing in 
this way. 

If bees cannot be protected in winter the hive 
may be made twelve inches square by fourteen 
high, but this shape does not afford as good ac- 
commodations iu the right place, nor are the 
frames of this size as convenient to handle; 
much greater care is also needed to secure 
straight comb. 

Whatever form of hive is used, if many bees 
are kept, it is very important that all sbould be 
alike. Every frame and box and honey board 
should fit every hive. The form to be used 
should be decided on deliberately and nochanges 
made. It is only when one bas ten or a dozen 
colonies in hives, all alike, that he begins to 
realize the advantages of them. 

The most perfect form of hive can never do 
more than aid their owner in giving his bees 
the necessary care; and yet many purchase a 
movable comb hive and right, aud put their 
bees into it, thinking that they have done ali 
that is necessary. I have been asked to exam- 
ine bees that had been in the hive two seasons 
without ever having been examined or a 
frame taken out. Such people need not expect 
‘tuck” with their bees. In this, as in anything 
else, the one who does the right thing at the right 
time is the “lucky” one.—Prairie Farmer. 





WATERING BEES. 


The importance of supplying bees with wa- 
ter should be better understood. It is a fact 
that during the working season, bees require a 
great quantity of water, and that its proximity 
to the apiary has much to do with their pros- 
perity. When the hives are located some 
distance from q natural supply of water, it 
should be furnished them artificially. It makes 
a vast difference in the prosperity of a swarm 
between having water within a few feet of the 
hive, or half a mile distant. A bee will not 
descend the sides of a pail, tub, barrel or any 
other similar vessel to obtain water, but are 
found sucking it from mossy places, or from 
mud on the margin of streams. From this 
fact apiarians in supplying water artificially, 


‘should take a hint. We have practiced the 


following plan and believe there is none better. 
Take a tub, trough, or cask, fill it or nearly so, 
with water, and spread a coarse, loose piece of 
canvass on the water and secure the edges, so 
it wil] rest or float upon the surface. Upon 
this the bees will light and readily suck up all 
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the water they wish without danger of being 
blown into the water and drowned. A visit 
at any time of day when the bees are at work, 
to the apiary supplied with such accommoda- 
tions for watering, will convince the observer 
that water and its proximity is essential to 
their prosperity.—Jowa Homestead. 





For the Ohie Farmer and Oultivator. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WORE. 


BY J. FLETCHER GREENE, 


_ From the time that God said, “Man sball by 
the sweat of his brew earn his bread,” down 
to the present, man’s lot bas been one of un- 





ceasing toil. Indeed, he is so constituted that 
he enjoys this life in full fruition only when | 
fulfilling the design of his Creator. | 

Labor is a heaven-given boon, kindly grant- | 


the rural scenes of home, in their early agricul 
tural pursuits. Hermetically closed as the” 
miod is to all the vanities and follies of city 
life, isolated, too, as be is from the pecu- 
liar temptations incident to the more densely 
populated localities, the farmer—noble son of 
toil—has emphatically all the capabilities of 
living ap honored, honest and useful life. We 
should remember, however, that the mere act 
of labor has no inherent virtue for good to the 
possessor unless impelled by some governing 
motive or actuated by a desire to accomplish 
some hoped-for result. We should always sed- 
ulously strive to “set oar minds high,” and 
then put forth every available effort to attain 
unto it. 

“Order is heaven's first law,” and system 
should be inseparably stamped upon everything 


_we do. We, who are farmers, uaderstand full 


well the almost vital importance of this latter 


ed to fit man for enjoyment and usefulness here | requisite. Our work should be carefully laid 
and preparing him to “live out the measure of oat, our calcalations be as liberal for the fature 
his days” in thus providing for his own wants | as we have been successful in the past, and 
and those dependent apon him, scattering abroad then we may confidently go forward. Those 
his acts of kindness end lending a willing hand | who calculate thus may reasonably expect to 
to aid a fellow man in life’s great work. We realize in the same proportion; while those who 
need not stop now to prove the divine origin of | Jay out work on a smaller scale should expect 
labor, nor viewed in the above light, its prac- | to reap only ina smaller ratio, But then when 
tical utility and benefit to the buman race; | too large calculations are made, we are very 
nor need we inquire as to its expediency when | likely to overtax our pbysical energies. We 
applied to man’s higher nature, for it has been | should carefally guard against this latter evil. 


amply shown to be equally advantageons when | 
applied to all his moral and intellectual powers. 

It is sufficient for us to know that in no other 

way can we hope to realize the happiness which 

is the guerdon of well doing. ‘Taking these 

few thoughts as prelim’nary, we would add that 

a farmer’s life is preeminently calculated in its 

nature and surroundings, to plant within the 

puman breast a desire and love for true, manly, 

heroic effort. Here are called into use all the 

physical organs in a thousand different ways, 

each becoming strengthened, matured and per- 

fected by constant exercise and use. Here, too, 

by habitual communing with nature in all her 

varied aud multiplied forms, the mind becomes 

whetted and keen, susceptible of lasting im- 

pressions and stored with a rich fountain of 
wisdom. What is so invigorating as the beau- 

tiful fertile fields, and woodlends and bracing 

air of the country? 

We do not wonder that so many, the major- 
ity we may say, of the truly great and good 
received their first lessons of true excellence, 
which showed so brightly in later years, amid 





We can gain riches, honor, usefulness without, 
and then enjoy them without being weighed 
down with aches and pains, the resalt of a bro- 
ken down physical frame. True, old age will 
creep upon usin a silent way, if we are never 
80 prudent. We may not always be young and 
fair with beuutifal forms. ‘The gray locks and 
wrinkled face will surely come upon us as we 
advance in years. These in old age are “honor- 
able scars,” the effects of a life of battles with 
the ills to which flesh is beir. But to see these 
in the young or middle-aged betokens over-work 
and irregularity. Work moderately and sys- 
tematically; this should be our motto whether 
it pertains to our body or mind. This will 
make it easy, delightful and profitable. Farm- 
ers as a class usually find enough to do to keep 
their time constantly occupied. There is great 
danger of our doing too much. Better it is 
for us to husband our strength and do well if 
we do not accomplish so much. Old age will 
speed only too rapid!y, without inviting his pre- 
mature appearance by any overt act of ours. 
The organs of thought and action, weaned by 
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excessive labor, need full time for rest and re- 
cuperation. Recreation, frequent, regular re- 
creation is needed by the human system. Far- 
mers, do not allow your work to eagross all 
your attention to the veglect ef kind friends’ 
and the associations of kindred hearts. 
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Free the mind often from earth’s gain to “ay 
up that treasure in heaven;” for there.only shall | 
we realize in full fruition the reward of labor 
and usefulness here. 









For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivetor. 
REST. 


RY CARRIE CLARK PENNOCK. 


Day after day I watched her as she sat 
Beside her humble casement, while her hands, 
Meagre and tremulous, the distaff plied, 





Aud sadly drew the slowly lengthening strands, 


"Twas Autumn-tide, a calm apd mellow time; 
Slept io the purple haze the shadowy hills, 

And the dark forests like ta!l mourners stood, 

Dropping their leaves like tear-drops in the rills. 


Athvart her door, the hop and wood-bine trailed 
Their rank, dead bloom, and ffom the yellow grass 

She heard, as some pale nun at eventide, 

The sombre crickets pipe their evening mass. 


Three years had passed, long years of grief and toil— 
For toil was needfal, though her wants were fow— 

And still the thread went on, and still her pulse, 
Like a swift weaver’s shuttle, quickly flew; 


For she had heard, on such a day as this, 
How he who wooed her in her maiden years, 

And bore her bravely on his strong right arm, 
Sharing her joy, and sorrowing in her tears— 


Afir, in Southern prison, dark and drear, 
Sickened and starved, and pined day after day, 

Till the faint, feeble pulse went slowly out 
Like the last glimmering of a taper’s ray. 


Oh God! "twas hard; her stricken heart was sick, 
And e’en her eyes refused the tears’ warm flow, 
Like some clear fount that suddenly is dried 
By the fierce fires that bubble from below. 


All day she idly sat, her fair-haired boy 
Standing beside her, careless of his play ; 
And then the night came on, and to her couch 

Sadly she went, to wake, and watch, and pray. 


And weeks and months passed on; her boy was spared, 
—His father’s second self—and hope grew strong, 
And willing hands toiled for their daily bread, 
And her heart gladdened at his childish song, 


And then there came a time—such times will come— 
"Iwas early May, the crocus was in bloom: 

He said jis feet were weary, and his toys 
Lay idfy scattered through the cottage room. 


And fever came and flushed his tender brow, 
And stamped its crimson seal on lip and cheek, 
And white arms tose’d the weary watth-night through, 
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Then kindly neighbors came—she saw them fold 

The thin white hands upon his pulseless breast, 

Aud smooth the tresses from the still, cold brow, 
nd fay him down in his young sinless rest ; 


And then a little coffin and a prayer, 
And@fresh wold heaped upon a tiny grave, 

And all was buried, save her own poor heart, 
Surging with sorrow, like some troubled wave. 


‘Twas passing strange—yet day by day she toiled 
Till twice twelve wonths had gone theic weary round, 

Thoagh oft she paused to fix her weary gaze 

Where a white head-stone marked a little mound. 


And when, at even-tide, she knelt te pray 
Within the silence of her star-lit room, 
Hope whisper’d glorious things, and Faith look’d un, 
And heard the “Spirit and the Bride say, Come *” 


Ove morn her neighbors missed her—from her roof 
No smoke came carling om the morning air ; 

No hands the curtain from the casement drew, 
And all was still, for Death himself was there, 


Husbed was the drosing wheel]—the slender thread 
Drawn to its feeblest length ; then the tired hands 
Dropped idly down, and Angels caught them up, 
And bore them, shouting, to the heavenly lands, 
Fair Oaas, Jane, 1966. 





Raspserry Vingcar.— Every housekeeper 
should endeavor to have at least a small quan- 
tity of this delightfal beverage. In cases of fe- 
vers it is indispensable, and will often quiet and 
soothe when nothing else will. Put two quarts 
of red raspberries, nice and fresh, into a jar, 
and pour over them a quart of good vinegar. 
Let it stand twenty-four hours. Strain through 
a flannel bag. Pour this liquid over two more 
quarts of fresh berries, and again let it stand 
twenty-four hours. Strain again. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf or good white sug- 
ar to every pint of juice. Stir well into the 
liquid, put into a stone jar, cover closely, and 
set to stand in a kettle of boiling water to be 
kept boiling for an hour. Strain it, and bottle 
ready for use. A tablespoonful to a tumbler 
of cold water is the manner of using it—Er. 





Harr On..—Take one pint of alcohol and a 
tablespoonful of castor oil, mix them together 
in a bottle by shaking them well for a few min- 
utes, then scent it with a few drops of lavender. 
Alcohol dissolves castor oil, like gum camphor, 
leaving the liquid or wash quite clear. It does 
not seem todissolve any other unctuous oil so 
perfecily, hence no other is equally good for 
this purpose. 





One evening spent at home in study is more 





And palsied tongue became too dumb to speak. 














profitable than ten in, lounging about country 
taverns. 
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Gtliter's Table. 








CROPS IN OHIO. * 


During the last few weeks we have traversed 
the State of Ohio, up and down and crosswise, 
from Lake to Hamilton, and from what we 
have seen witb our own eyes and learned from 
others, we come to the conclusion that the 
wheat crop ia this State is a flat failare. The 
exceptions are few and far between, where half 
an ordinary crop will be harvested. The bar- 
ley region of the lower Miami shows even 
worse than the wheat. Oats are doing fairly, 
but nothing to brag of. Rye is tall and thin. 
Grass may be counted a full crop, if the weatu- 
er continues favorable. The same may be said 
of the potato crop. Corn looks very well, 
though backward; but there is plenty of time 
yet to make a good corn crop; and in the south 
ern part of the State corn is looking nobly. 
There is a large breadth planted, and this will 
be the greatest field crop of the season. 





THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The commission appointed under the act of 
the 5th of April to, receive proposals for the 
location of av Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, has issued a circular declaring that “prop- 
ositions must be presented by the first day of 
September pext, in order that time may be al- 
lowed to visit the several localities, and to pre- 
pare a report to be commanicated to the 
Legislature”——and farther, that the Congression- 
al act specially pledging as an endowment 
fund all the moneys. derived from the Land 
acrip, “and the State Legislature having indica- 
ted a disposition not to make an appropriation 
for the parchage of a site and the erection of 
buildings, it would seem probable that no prop- 
osition will be approved by the Legislature that 
does not offer to donate to the State say $100,- 
000, the probable cost of snitable buildings, and 
land enough for experiments in agriculture, as 
contemplated by the act of Congress,” The 
commission will cousider and communicate to 
the Legislature all propositionsthat may be 
presented; but, “in view of the above facts, it 
is deemed not improper to notify those interest- 
ed what, in our opinion, is expected to secure 
the location”—that is, $100,000 cash for build- 
ings, and suitable lands for a farm. Parties 
° 
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making propositions must forward them in writ- 
log to Gov. Cox, chairman of the commission, 
at Columbus. 

— We are glad to perceive that the members 
of thiscommission recognize, in accordance with 
the terms of the Congressional act, the inviola- 
bility of the principal of the land grant. When 
we urged this view—clearly sustained by the 
letter and spirit of the law—upon those who 
were actively canvassing the matter, a couple 
of years ago, it was treated as heretical. But 
“time at lust sets all things even”"—and may we 
not hope that eyen the jgea of exclusivenes- 
will finally becast aside, and the “greatest good 
to the greatest number” be adopted as the rule 
in the disposal of the interest of the fund to be 
derived from the grant? 


Minx ror Curckexs—Corn meal mixed with, 
buttermilk or loppered-milk is said.to be the 
most healthful food for hens and chickens.— 
They should haye plenty of the milk and meat 
by them, and especially early in the morning 
This will prevext the young chickens froi seek- 
ing subsistence in the wet grasa by which many 
are chilled and die in consequence. 








Pexctvation It appears certain that the 
ancients were not acquainted with the use of 
any marks to assist the readér in ascertaining 
the sense of the author, but that he was left 
to discover it from the general tenor of the 
subject. 





‘Eleveland and Pittsburgh R. RB. 


1866. Suomwer Arrangement. 1866. 


VRAINS WILT, LEAVE CLEVELAND DAILY, (SUN 
DAYS EXOKPIED,) as foltows : 

8:00 A. M.--MIAEL—Arrives at Pittsburgh, 5:3: 
M.; Harrisburgh, 2:20 A.M; Baltimore, 7:00 
Washington, 10:35 A.M; Philadelphia, 7:0 
New York, 10809 4.M.; Wheeling, 5:00 P.M. 
nect at Hudson with the C.Z.& C. Railroad fo: 
Akron, and cone cts at Alliance with the P. it. WV 
& C. Railway,for all points west. 

2:40 P. M.—EXPRESS—Arrives at Pittsburgh at 
9:30 P Ms Me ceisburgh, 8:28 A, M.; Baltimore, 12:20 
P. M.; Washington, 4:30 P. M.; Philadeiphia, 1:0¢ 
P.M; New York, 8:15 P.M.: Wheeling, (": dge 
port,) 9:30 P. M.; Deilair (Benwood,) 9:40’, 1. Con 
necta with the Buitimore and Ohio Railroad. 

3:40 P. M.—ACCOMMODATEON— Ar ives at 
Alliance, 6:35 P.M, Cara from Cleveland sau di- 
rectly throughjevia Hudsoa, for Cayehoga Falls 
Akron and Millegbuarzh, connecting at Alliance: 
and Orrville with the Py Ft. W. & CoReiiway, foi 
Canton, Massillon, Wooster aod Mav@. ! 

CARS run through rom Pittsburgh to New York (via 

Allentown) without chtoze. 

(FARE 0s low ax by any other route. 
yr rnaunes TICKS TS can be proeured at ‘he Un- 
ion Ticket Omega esse Hous, at the Depot, or at the 

Euclid Steeet Station, =, a, DEVEK EAL X, 

apl4 ‘ ® SUPERINTENDENT. 











